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PREFACE V 

Many more people than could be included In this collection contributed 
to our understanding of ethnic experience. With them We explored the family, 
regional, and folk sense of life defining ethnicity. Jn our time, an ethnic 
ID may also serve jis a rallying flag for the socially active in Airierita and 
• throughout the worlcl. To other-s it may connote a kind of stigma dir upV 
.necessary concern better forg&tten. ' . : j 

Yet the ethnic like, some half-fo^g*tten folktale kept reappearing in our 
talks with tradition-bearers and *in^ reading many folklorists, novelists:; 
philcfe.opher-scientists,- and anthropoljogists. Ethnic or miiTticultural diverstty 
made sense° within what anthropologists describe as culture, the ways. people. >' 
of a particular t,ime and place traditionally define and satisfy their needs. 
This approach avoitis the narrow conceptj of ethnic experience and also opens 
up the wh^le cultural context of learning (about which more is said in the , 
Introduction). n . ^ . - 1 

Those universal themes of. parent and child, dream and reality, en vironmertt 
and individual remain part of the examined life - for which the ethnic 'can servej 
as dramatic metaphor ar^d as factual experience. This collection offers metaphor 
and stories whose "facts" the users must authenticate in th.eir own histories. 
Each work includes a diversity^f materials that have upon close examination* 
the unities we discover in many of our own experiences. " 

The matef-ials take three forms: "First Person Dreams," a multiOiltural 
collage of ideas, voices, Sind images of America in dream and reality (with st\idy 
guide); "Glass Rose," a one act play about Stani slaw Machek and his family (wKh 
study guide);. Direction and study guides for Br1a|i FrieVs, Phi1ade'il)hia, Here 
rcbme! illustrating to students and faculty how they can .participate in this • 
drama or another of their owa liking to understand more about "personal, re- 
gional, and folk histories." ' ' ^ 

Since video accompanies this text, teachers are encouraged to present the , 
materials more* than oncer to ^top and go back when desirable^ and to have - 
students participate as much as possible, the study gui'de can be useful; how 
ever, teachers may want to devise with students their own questions. -and 
projects.- ■ 
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Introduction 



To what' extent do students value learning in their purs,Mi#^^ IpeV ll^^^^ty, 
and happiness? Many teachers know what a recent study d^i|#istrate$^ t^^^^^^^^ 
tural attitudes, values, a'nd taste for schooling play a^Wn larger role than 
hptitujfle and money" in the amount of schooling peop#'get (Christopher Jencks,' 
et aU. Ifiequality ^ New York: Basic Boojcs, 1972x p"^ *141) . By reel aiming values 
pf-^nformal le^arning in the family^ neighborhood, and regiSn ethnic or multi- 
^dultura-l studies inay enable tfeachers to rBelatm for their students the value of ' 
formal learning in the school^. Curricula, separated further and further from 
the. informal context, are not only ineffective but unsupportive of the objec- 
tives of formal learning. In 1965, the Coleman Report stated: "School s tring 
little influence to bear on a child 's.toievemerft that is independent of his 
background and general social cpnte)(S^." If so, students and teachers need to 
Vecrteate the cultural attitudes and values necessary to learning; this need' 
persists despite the concepts abbut I.Q. hehav'ioral objectives, hyperactivity, 
bureaucratic organization. This need should be addressed because of the declining 
SAT scores over the las;t ten /years; and the findings of a 1973 Kettering 
Foundation Report, Adolescent Other Citizens an<l. Their High Schools, p. xvi: 

The Task Force members concluded that, unless many of the 
' , problems highligh-ted in this report receive hi^h priority — 
on.our nation's work list, the vitality of our free public 
educational syslem will be in jeopardy. Though. its members 
.'arenot alarmists, the Task Fo^ce concluded thatthe dem- 
ocratfc ^foundations of our country will be threatened if • 
solutions to these probleins are not found, ^ 

Withi^f the lifetime of ttien Still active: 

. 'Mass' communication, especially teVevflion', has. destroyed , , 

th^' vitality of local and regional cultures, placing on 
the school greater burdens of acculturation to a vague, 
undefinable national ethic. 

'The autoinobile and the national highway network have 
. . accentuated Jihe rootlessness jjf. an already restless society. 

'Technology has changed people's perceptions of their rela- 
. '. ' tionshio to their own work apd increasingly separated the • 
I home f mm, the job. » " z'- 

• 'Affluence has made children, and especially adolescents, 
consumers on a grand scale and thus subject as-indivi- 
dycTIs to all the pr^essures of the consumer society. 
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'Family tiies have weakened everywhere; and the home nexus 
from which stiidents come'— and to which they must return 
* every evening H has become .increasingly unstable and ' - 
insecure. \ ' , 

■ \ „ ■ ^ . ■ ■ 

.The institution, of the high school is not insulated from 
these changes in the larger society. " 

' ■ ■ V '■ ' - - . ■ ' ■■■ ■ 

, . The ethnic especially 'Enlivened by folk and regional experience can / 
' niumwiate the entire curric^ulum' as^ vt 'has the actual roots of science, language, 
and society.' .Educators can <lecide, for instance, to study how modern techno- . 
Togy expresses in part the-cultur&l and regionaV attitudes' of the northern 
English in the -UOO's; how folk and dialect; streams run through language and 
. music; oW how voting,, club preference, family life, sometimes have ethnic roots. 
The point should not be oversta^ted. The curriculum has an ethnic dimension no 
.more or less l^han any other. Whole areas of the curriculum should remain 
"objective," i.e., concerned ma iTi,ly with skills and techniques. Even so, the 
, .esisentiiil values and attitudes of ethnic, folk, and regional ] ife -can help 

motivate students in all areas of the curriculum. 
' ■ ■ Curriculum specialists ought to suboi^dinate performanca-based behavioral 
. objectives to vhuman needs, values, and attitudes in many ways: * 
' National events -— wars, depression, inwiilration, technological revo-l 

' lutions — happen to the student and in some knowable way to his family and " 

^ region. " But textVooks . rarely describe just, how. Textbooks like best sellers 

. . . ■ • ^ . • ■ ^. . ■ ■ 

anfd frozen foods must appeal to a national market. Textbook writers and AV 
'.developers gener'ally regard the regionc^l as "provirjcial the folk a§ "quaint,", 
the neighborhood as "rapidly changing." Even history books pay market tribute 

' * with; for instance, in one text, twenty pages on fashions of the 1920's and 
two paragraphs on' the Holocaust! S*tatistics are invariably used to describe 

^ ; superficial na*^o*nal events; .regional American literatures are turned into 

verbal puzrle^^ explication de te^te , or "local color;'* and, science and inathe- 
— ^ 'matics becopie games. maxle intricate with calculators and computers. If tech- 
nologies matter most, then. of course I. Q. , grades, and upward mobility are 
what school ing-^s^really ill about. Still educators haVe "to ask themselves ■ 
whether this empha'sis isVfhat 1t should be alV about'. At least, thfey have the 
obligation to let the student decide if it should be. /And he cannot; unless 
he-sees, how his informal learning experience Influejices his schtfol learnttig — 
and- by extension j- how bureaucratic influences h^fve affected and will affect 

that informal learning experience. ' 

• • • . , • ■ ■ , ■ * ' , 

erIc -' ' ' < ' , . . ^ , , • * , 
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Diverse kinds of curr,icu] urn materials enable th*e student to draw implications 
about h'is.. life* from the lives •- not only the "contributions" - of others: 
characters in a play, businessi^en, scientists, oral accounts by tradesmen. The 
whole point is to turn the relationship between formal and informal Teaming ' 
into an explicit part of the curriculum, to illust>*ats how family .life affects ^ 
and[ is affected by the 'school and other bureaucratic forms,* to see just how the 
workman values his job and communal life, and to seek alternative answers if ' 
even well -planned -technological and bureaucratic responses to human pnoblems 
' don't work. ' ' . • . 

It is true that many students Jive in a region or neighborhood for only a 
short time. Parents of many children are divorced. ' Still, ethnic, regional, 
and'folk experiences of all sorts can be .studied and en^'oyed. A student without 
root's can participate in diverse ways. He can. learn that fblk backgrounds ^ ' 

• exist, may be worth pursuing, and have culture and languag'e just as his region 
has a dialect and distinct way of life. . . ' ' ' ' 

Multicultural insight is directly proportional to self-knowle'dge. The " 
more we know about our own culture and how it influenced us the better we flnder- 
stand others. Understanding is just the beginning. Just as an architect, 
■scientist, or writer searches' fori ihs pi ratj^n to build his dS^ign, ' so too^ can ^ 
a student learn about structure from a proverb, riddle, tapestry, or'dance. 
As the multicultural environment disappears in the suburbs - if riot the cLties - 
into the psyche' and from there into the homogeneous mass society, a student's 
imagination may become asKmitfed a# his ^surroundings. -Jte television and the w • 
other mass media entertain-him in the role of catered consurfter, the student may* 
find little of Interest in processes' which take time, require a clear view of 
cause and effect, and the capacity for "delayed gratification." Students*^ who 
rapidly figure the academic puzzles will do fairly welU but what are they and 
the others missing as textbooks and curricula limit or drop demanding subjects 
l.ike foreign languages, grammar, mathematics? Comparaole scores of 'the SAT 
have been falling in virtually all subj£cts over the last ten years despite 
sophisticated concepts about learning isstrumented with billions of dollars. 

• The reasons. *f or this are too involved to discuss, here.- Our claim is only that 
learning skills without* context diminishes'learning both context and skills. 

* We know that historically students we-Te motivated to learn in a concrete 
vegional and cultural context. Students could distinquish between reality 
and advertisements of universal happiness in some future, trans-regional place. » 
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This American dream catY: be described as cdllective obsessions for power, wealth, 
youth, beauty mirrored an^, fostered by corporate enterprise. Much* social dis,-' 
order may result from seeking false dreams, ^symptomatic of changing ways to, find 
the stability once had in the family and folk culture. Americans seek the dream 
and respond to their problems within a peer group — frofn^ the childhood gang or 
clique, to the club, the union, association, and finally ^ith the bureaucratic- 
team. .Thus each person can have careers, associates, ^and experiences of his 
own choosing^ Why- not maintain within the sctols this complement of thq 
individual with society, despite its Tfmitatt&fis? 

Only because the recent, radical changes- in life style are both cause 
and effect of the move from the historical emphasis jJpon f ami Jy and region- to 
the present conditions (referred to in the Kettering Report, above). While 
Americans have grown up within traditional ties, pew generations will have 
few models if not to emulate and integrate with the present, at least,* to 
compare with their own experience. All this was more possfble in earlier 
generations because there was a relatively strong family , and communal /life. 
Now that lif-e.has changed abruptly because of the powerful results of mass 
conmuni cations, technology» and affluence. Jhe school by an uncritical re- 
flection of these t*esults has contributed ironically to the worsening situation. 

Designed for the teacher of literature, history, and social "studies, 
the study materials "in this guide present tKe' "affective" as well as cognitive 
dimensions of multicultural experience. 'Although important to have students 
learn skills of literary and social analysis, it is also necessary to have ' 
them realize what the bureaucratic development of tediniques has had on their 
families and regions.' They should see the values within folk cultures, the 
transitions 'into' the present, and the costs as well as the results.* The study 
guide o'ffers ways to have students and teachers understand their own folk 
. backgrounds, that of other groups, and the possibilities for continued folk 
and regional studies. 

If. we value the shared democratic experience as di.d our forefathers, 
we can create the future by recreating the presentness of the past. We can 
use oral and visual forms of media circuiting the "global village." What 
could be more in keeping with the multicultural heritage' of 'America.- .The 

dreams our' forefathers had of democracy can inspire the future; and their 

i ' ■ 

experiences can help us know who we are: * 



"In recognition of the heterogeneous composition, of the 
Nation ariW of the fact that in a muUfethntc society 
a greater understanfling o1^ the contrlbutfons/of one's 
own heritage and those of one's fellow clttienS can con- 
tribute to a more harmonious, patriotic, and comm1tte4 V 
populace, and'ln recognition of the principle that a.lT , . 
persons In th^e educational institutions of the Nation. . 
should have an opportunity to Team about the differing 
and uniqjje contributions to the nationaT heHtage made 
by each ethnic ^group . « .'j - , • 

. ' Title IX - Ethnic Heritage Program 



* FIRST PERSON' DREAMS • * ^ 

A Mttiti -Ethnic; Con age . . • ** , 

,^ ■ V . . ■ ■ , . ' \ ■ N , . ■ * r ' • 

• • - " , • > ■ ... 

• ' , ♦ ■ , .' • . . i ■ - ■ .- € : ' . : • 1 

» < ■ * * * • • . * ► V • : 

^• lji 'jiur pubHc\ school one' ye^^^^ was .made" to every dhild to bring ; 

can of i^iyod for the-^poor^ The teachers; didn't se9it"to/realize we were'.the ; - 
ptfo»i.*'jWe';didj]*t: rather. Every kid in that pub Itc" scho/l out of the goodi^ess 
of his heart^^went>u^and 'Stole a^^^c of, food from a local grocery store; > • 
:Our school^, had the best xon^^^^^^ record of any school in the city. ' 
" ' We are .all Anieri cans .now, we' are all successes now. ; And.yet ^he most^ V ' 
successful 9ne I know now adinlts he can understand surclde - whal^before he 
was a success he neiietj^'could understand; And so to what avail the finding, of , 
•his dream? He went* back to Europe and tried to live like a peasant* again: To 
have them say enviously,. '^He dieid 'in that house in which he was born;" "He 
was never fnore t?hart an hour frbm Ms village, not in all his life," they may > 
think. . - r . . 4 

' Nc^, really, we are all happier now. It is a better life. And, as 
mother always said, "Npver mind about being happy. Be glad you're alive." 

Ky mother <^as as ^formideibl 9 a personage i^ sjie was a cook. She was. not 
to be. treated cavalierjy. My oldest, brother ^H^txteen had his 6wn tin lizzie 
^'to further h4s career as thel)on Juan of Tenth Avenue. One day'fny mother 
asked him tb dMve her to the market on Ninth Avenue, a fivfe-minite trip. % 
trover claimed he was going to work on a new. shift at the' railroad. An hour 
later my mother saw t»im about to driVe off with three* pretty neighborhood 
girls, ^ty ^)^f^her dropped her black leather shojiping b'ag and picked up a cob- 
blestone with both hands. As we all watched in horror," she brought tfie boulder' 
down on the nearest fendeF*, demolishing it.. Then she picked 'up h^r bag and. 
-marched off to -NlRth^4vemte to jdo Jier ^opp lng^ - . . — - 

In the summ'ertime, J j^as' one of the g reat T enth Avenue Athletes. but in 
the Wintertime I became -a Si5^y>\ I ^'ead books. ^ I lov^d reading in the Hudson 
Guild where the librar'^an bi^me a friend, I Hdved Joseph Altsheler's tales 
"about the Senecas and tl^" Irocj'uois. !• discovered Doc Savage and the Shadow, 
and then the .great Sabatini. Part of my character to this day is '^caramoucHe, 
I Tike to think. Then at fifteen"' or sixteen I discovered Dbstoevsky. When I 
finished The 'Brothers Karamazov » 'I understciod for the first time what was 
real!/' happening to me and the people around me.. 1 had- always hated religion 



evervas a child but now I became a true be.1 lever » I believed .in art, a be?:tef 
that has helped me as. well as .anj^ other, -/ - ' '* 

Ky tnother looked upon this reading with a- f is}/ eye. She saw no' profit .* 
in It but since all. her children were greatv readers, she was erfough of a 
general to know not to fight so great an insubordination. And there may have 
been some envy? If she had been able to, she would have been the greatest 
reader of Os all. -/i ^ 

I 'had every desire to go wrong but I neyer had a chan;:e. "[fie family^ 
structure was too formidable. 

I never came home to an empty house; ther.e was always the smell of supper 
cook:^ng. My mother was always there to greet roe; sometimes'i^fith a poUceraan's 
club in her hand (nobody ever knew how she got it), , But she was always there, 
or-4ier authorized deputy, my older sister.wwho threw empty milk bottles at the 
hekds of her little brothers? >^hen th6y got bad mark^ on their report cards. 

When I came to n\y autobiographical novel, I planned tq^ make myself the 
sensitive, misunderstood, hero, much put upon by his mother antl family. To 

astonishment »ny^ mother took over the book and instead of my revenge I got 
another comeuppance. And all those old.-style gelm conservative types wh wit I 
hated, then pitied so patroniiingly, thtey also^tui^ed iut to be heroes. Heroes 
alKaround me. I never saw them.' ' ■ ^ 

And now I remember^ all those impossible dreams stcung put before me, ^ 
waiting for me tb choose,, not knowing that the life I was living then, as a . 
chil-d, would become n\y final dreajn. ^ ■ \ 

Older man is described: . ■ ' 

Just give him ten more years to get a'll his kids through school, and give 
them a better start than he 5ot. . ' _ ^ , . . * 

He looked out the window/ up at the summer sky that stood serene above , 
the alley and the express building. He experienced a moment of. intense 
clarity, and he s^w^whalt kind of a fight his kids 'would have, the same kind 
of a struggle that he'd gone 'through. He, raised' his arms. " , ' 
' '■ "God make the kids tou^h, make them hard as iron, scrapping O'N^nisl 
Make them strong and tough and hard likeyteell And Gbd; give them gut§l 
God, they'll b/w6rkingmen, and they'll have to fight like workingmen. Give 
ttiem fight, God, and two big fists!" ^ 
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**Goci, don't give them flesh, make them steel and iron and wood 1 ,^ake 
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their jaws cement! Make them tough, tough as na41s!" , /^^ — - 

"God teach them to ^.takeMt because they gattal Their o1-d inan, 

couldn't 'stand the gaff, please mak^tljera better men ttian hjgtl/ J Xnoy ^/ 

the' game, and It's beat me. ^please 8bntf let it bikt theml Gpd, -God- mak^ 

them sluggers, and make them slug, %nd tkke it , .and s>ii(5i^gain. -And wher| v'-' 

they get slugged down, make them get^.up, p(lfase^Gp^^^^ 

brass , anything, but not a' heart! God* jna'ke them hard, cold' fierce, *11k^ - 

white-hot. hissing steel , wi th hams for, fls^^ brass *for a heart*^Vv 

"God, please give the-,kids a chs^ncei^ P^ 

.their old man'! Please!" • y^V : ^ 

-Only ten more years, but nobody fit^eded ,td't€n Jjm^ that he was slipping. 

A tall, h.alf-wreck of . a, man, he returne^^to hlsyKair in the d^^gartment, dragging 

his right leg a tKifle. - X : 
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Woman 's/vo Ice: 

letter to rny sister 1n Europe: January 10, IS'^^* ^ . 

:> . . , . I received the lett^w^with' the wafer and I 

* . thank vyby^f or thinking ^f' me, dear sister. Now, dearfestef :a 

law, don't be angry If I don't write to you very of tpV but I "dpri't know 
how to write niyself arid before I ask somebody to v<rlfe time passes ;away, 
"'.but I try to answer you sometimes at leasts ; You a^i( me how mych my boys \ 
, and iny man earn. My man works in an iron-foundry, he earnsiQ, 10, 12 . , 
, roubles sometimes, and the boys earn- 4 or 5 r*oubles. 'Nly dear, in America. , 
It Is. no better than In our courftry: whoever riots' well, he does, and who- \. 
' ever does poorly,- suffers misery everywhere. I do not suffer misery, thanks 
- to God, hut I do not have much pleasure either. * Many people in our- country . 
• think that in Aiweriqa everybody has much pleasure*^ No, it is jXst as in our 
• country,* and the churches are like ours, and In general' everything Is alike, • 
'l wfsh to know with which son grandmother is. Wj^lte-me. Mnd who Is farming 
on that land after, Rykaczewski? Perhaps we shall yet meet some day or 
other, dear sister. I should like to sei you, and n\y native country.. I ' 
tiave nothing more to write, I kiss you both and your children. I wish you 
a happy and merry and good New Year. May €his New Year bring you the greatest 
Q happiness possible. We wish it to you from «ur heart. The children kiss 
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auntie ahd j^ftcle and th^fr cous-ifis. 



.<% j^h11drenv than)cs to God, are not the worst now, ' 



• if 



Man's voice: « , . ^. • * - . , 

My ;Tetter honje: Septete 1913 ' . . * 

s Dear mdther, >J have already .worked back for the ship- ticket, now; I will 
Wofk for you (to send you money), for digging the potatoes in the aututhn. 
We are bo:th working with Ososki from Bartniki; we do the same work one near 
another. He greets his brother in Leszno. We both lonq terribly for our 
country. He left his w.ife and children on hi.s farm, and we say to each other, 
"How- they are suffering there alone." .Wh^n ^he. came from our country 2 months 
ago, l^e got at first good Work in another city, in Naget. Fn^n Unl^ City to 
Naget Is one verst. But that factory stopped for. a month, so now we ar.e r 
workihg together. When it starts. If it gqes wejl, we- shall both go therg to 
w6rk. - We say to each other that when we earn some money we will sopn return * 
to'our* country, befcause now it Is terribly 'hard in Anigrica; everything is dear, 
andarit is difficult to get work; So I mrk as hard ^s I can in'#der to return 
soon to our country.^ ; I Ip.ng t^ribly for i^y country; nothing gives me pleasure 
In America- We must be very attentive in our work, every hour, because if ^ny- 
thing is bad we are without work. We went once with auntie to Waterbury to her 
boys, to those farms where they are, but we could not see them; 'on Sunday we 
Walked about for h^lf a day asking for them, but we could not find out where 
they are» In August terrible raiins fell, and 't'he mornings^ are ccfld now. 

' " . - ■ , (ALEKSANDER) ' . ' . 

J:.- ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

IV- . ' 



We^don't'^want" to say that^ school isn't ggodi It's good. But now-'lt's 
too muph and it's different.- Cbilm'en corrre-.^out different fron? schooJV These ^ 
new kids here, they don,'t like us/ tod much, they even spit at us ^iifl t\\voyti ' 
Stones. They don't understand us talking, they' !» like stranger*^! T have a 
grandchild here, I don't even^nofik his name: Jefren — Jefron.j Jeferne — 
who knows? Who can pronounce it? h -can't say his name! I ask him, "I say, 



11. 



■ . • \ 



"Come, sweetheartv what your name? teach me*" He! yells at me,/"ph, 
Shut upl" But what do they teach. him at school? Not; tp respect old J' • [ 
peopTe?V Ma(yhe they knoj^ too much, ^^m^^ : 
you know how the old man said? \ * ^ 

. The old mari.said,-"rw1sh I were a priest, who U called 'father' fcut 
has no children to raise."; - ,v , ; . / y "-^^ 

Wei 1 . Al 1 of our f o'l ks were great mus i ci ^irs . great I Oh , thi s Cornet 
•Band how in town! they're just trying to q^tlVometTiin^doriel This-is - 
this, is just a If'Te shuffling ihing, yeah! ' th^y learn at school, it's 
mostly school music,' it's not - not naturall B6fore, oh, before, they had 
big concert bands, two, three at the same, time, they had national contests 
*1rt, f h1 ladel phia and al 1 around ! My grandfather , every time he was seen , h? 
always had that cornet under his arm. Wherever he ^id g^o'! . And he played and 
\(ifayed all the time American bands ^eht to Philadelphia from all over^ the 
country to compete with our bands, you know? . , 

He could -pi ay { But see? Thes^ people used to go play for fun% for 
drink. They used to bring the wine and the presutto they. used -to get to-/ /' 
getheri see? Now, the young generation, they like to have these three or 1 
four-ple^e bamds, orGt)estras , ah^^^^^^^^^ go play for - oh, for night clubs ,^ , 
things* niodern. fhey go for mpney, for money. It's the American way. In 
America they dorV't:do it fpjf4he'fun, or for drinks, they all go for nihey, • 
ra^neyl," And that's ruinirig iriUsic. The older folks, they used /to'dp, it to ^ 
/enjoy/ themselves and t^e)^.h;ad more touch, more passion, see? They/liked 
to get -together, but not nbwi ' Not these young people. But some'df the 
older folks sti ir do ijt occasionally. * 



j. . 



o 
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^ot like the brazen giant of Greek fame. 
With coriquerfiig: limbs astride from land to land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset-gates shall stand 
A jnighty w(^n' with a torch, whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
Mother of Exiles. • 



Masonry was; -the great, revered art of my peopl^i- ,t6 have been accepted 
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and honored by t|iem you had to be both Vastese'and 1 



iter mason; otherwise, 



♦ 



even if you mr^ pHe King of -Englard ^or tike President of the. United States', 
YOU would have been, contempt uousTy spurned.' I have often heard them, tell 
the tale; ^hat when the gnome-sized KInn V'ittorio Immanuel came to Vasto with 
his panoplied train and addressed-'the Vas iese, a ffaesano 'held up a- trowel 
and shouted: "You spout of waVpiorsV^r, but tliis building' spoon Is x)u 
brfghj'atid sblnirig sword; can you wield if?" ' ' . . , 

"Nay, subject, I am your king! and not^a bi^cklayer." //'^ 
•'Then king of other Italys are you "arid no. king of Vasto^J^;^^^^ 
cocko, you disappoint us for ha-ving but orie head, and at th|i an eggplant 
bf a noggin- no different than ours!" ' ^ 



From her beacon-hand • > 

Glows world-wide Welcon^; her mild eyes command ^ 

The air-bridged harbor that' twin cities frame, 

"•Keep, ancient lands, your stoned pomp! " cffles she ' 
With silent lips. • * 0 \ '^'r 



The printed page was not necessary to the composition of the Iliad and 
Odys sey, nor to their circulatfon. "In ev6jfty village," hwas told in Croatia, 
"there is a 1 ibrary bought by peasants alqSe, and in . winter they of ten. come 
together to have some one read to them, t^ht only newspapers but more solid 
literature, su^h as '.translations of Tolsioy* Turgenieff, and Dostoyevs'ky." 



Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempe^st-tossed to me. 
I lift my Tamp beside the golden door!" 



VI 



DEBATE WITH THE RABBI 
Howard flemerov*) , 



You'Ve lost your religion, the Rabbi ^aid. 
^ It wasn't much to k^ep, said I. 
You should affirm the spirii, said he. 



And the cdnmunal solidarity. 
■ 1 don'tJ'eel so solid, I said. 



We are the people of the Book,' the Rabb-I said, \. 

Not of the phone book, said I. / 
Ours is a great tradition, said he^ ' 
And a- wonderful history. ' ./ ' 

But hi storey 's dver, I said. V 

We Jews are creative; people, the Rabbi said, i r 

Make something, tfjen, said I. . * / 
In science and In art, said he, ^ 
• Violinists and physicists have we. 

Ficldie and physic indeed,. I .safd.'' " 

\ ■ . ' • ■■. "!■ ■' . ■ ■.. • •. 

stubborn and stl-ff^nefcked man! the Rabbi cried. 

The pain you give me, said I. ' ^ , ' 
Instead of botfing dowrtt said he, ^ 
You go on in your obs,tinacy.* » - .5 




• >We Je^s are that way, I replied. 
ILLUSTRIOUS ANCESTORS 



Denise Levertov 



TRKRav 

of Nbrthern.White Russia declined, 
in his youtha to learn the , - 
languW of birds, because ' 
the ext»^eous did not Interest him; neyerthel esis 
when he gnew old it was found> < r • 
he understood them anyway, having j 
listened well* and as it IS said, 'praijed 

'With the bench :and the flo^r^' He used 
what'Was^at hand - as did [ , j , ^ 

Angel Jdnes of l^c^ld, whose meditations [. ' 
were sewr^'^nto coats and britches. 

Welli I would like to make, 
thinking' some line still taut between me and them, 
poems direct «is what the "Birds said, 
hard as a floor, sound as a bench* ^ 
nvysterious as the silence when the tailor 
would pause with his needle in the air. . 



ELEGY - 

t 

John Ciardi 



iiy father was bdrn with a spadfe in his hand and traded it 
fgr a needle's eye to sit his days cross-legged on tables 



tni he could sit no more, then sold insurance, reading 

the- ten-cent-a-week lives- like logaritnms from 

the Tables of Met?bpoli tan to their/prepaid tombstones. 



^ears of the' little dimes tWinkrfng on kitchen fables 
at Mrs. Fauci's at Mrs. .Locat^lli's at Mrs. 'Cataldo's 
(Arrividerla , sigiiora . A. la settimana prossima. Mi saluta. 
Ta: prego, IT niarito, . CiaoTl^nna. bvfe-bve. ) • ' . . 
^nown BS a Debit. And with hi§ ten-year bu1 




he opened a long dr^am li^e a. piggy bank, spilling the dimes 
like fnounta in water into the moss of himself, and bought " 
ten piney jBts in .Wilmington. Sunday by Sunday 
he took'the trails to his woods and walked under the trd^ 
^to leave his print on his own lapd,-^ patron of seasons. 



I have done nothing a^perfect as my father's Sundays 
on his useless lots. ^a.rdens he dreamed from briar tangle 
and the swampy back S'lope of his ri^ge rose^over hinj 
more flowering than Brazil. • Maples transformed to ffgs, 
and briar to blood^ue "grapes in his l^k around 



when he sat on a stone with his wine-jug' arft 'chee.se beside 
, him, . • ^ . • . : 

his collar and cdat on- a branchy his shirt open, 
his. derby bacl<; on his head'like a standing turtle, A big 
man he ^ was. When hfe^jsang Celeste Aida the woods 
filled'as if a breeze were swelling througli them.' .' 



When he stopped, I thought . I could hear the sound still 

moving. : . ^ V ^ - *" 
- Well , 'I have lied. Not so much lied as dreamed it. 
Lwas thrlee when he jdied'- It was someone else - my sister - 
went with him 'Under the trees. But if it was her * V 
memory then, it became mine so long §ince 



-I will twe trothTngtJTT 1t, having di^amed ft. from all 
the nights I was growing, the wet-pants man of the family. 
I have done nothing as perfect as! I h^ve dreamed him 
frt)m old-wives tales and the running of my blood, , 
God know^ what queer long darks T had no eyes for' 

' . . ' ' ■ , ' ■ ' • ^. ' ■ 

followed his stairwell weeks to his Sunday breezeways. 
But I wijl swear the world is not well made that rips' 
such gardens from the week. Or I should have walked 
a saint's way to the cross and nail by nail 
hymned out iny blood to gtory, for one good reason. 



t . 



fjy grandparents, I arn sure,* never guesSed what it would cost them and 
•their children to become* "Americanized." . " • 

In tReir eyes, no, doubt, almost everything wa» gaifi. From the oppression 
^experienced by Slovaks at the hands of the. Austro-Hungarian empire, the .gain , 
was* liberty; from relative poverty, ORportunity, from afl old world, rfew hope* 
(There 'is a town in Pennsylvania, two hundred miles, from* where they now lie 
buried, Called "New Hope.") .\ , • __ 

They wjpre injured^ to be sure, b^ natlvlst American prejudices against 
^foreigneriy by a white Anglo-Saxon Protestant culture, and even by an iHsh . 
church. (Any Catholic church not otherwise Specified by .nationality tfiey, ; 
experienced and .described as "the Irish church.") - . * ' 

What price is exacted by America whien intoits maw it sucks otherdultures* 
of the world and processes them? What do people have to lo,se befons they can 
qualify as true Americans? 

For one thihsi, a lot of blue stars - and silver and gol# ones - must 
hang in the window. You proved you loved America by dying for 'It in its ' . 
wars. The* non-English-speaking ethnic groups pride themselves on "fighting 
for America." When my father saw n\y youngest brother I5 officer's uniform, , 
it was one of the proudest days of his life. . .even though it (sickeningly) * , 
meant Vietnam. - "^"^ . * • 

% I. don't have other figures at hand* But when- the Poles were only four 
percent of the population (in Tsi?-!^) they accounted for :$welve percent of , 
the nation's casu^ties-in World War I. "The Fighting Irish" won their 
epithet by* dying in droves in the Civil War. 

There is, then, a blood test. "Die for us and we'll give you a chance.". 

One is also expected to give up one's native -language. My parents 
^decided never to teach .us ^1 ovak. They liopVd that thereby we would gsijn a 
penpration in the process of becoming fuM Americans, ^ 

' vThey^kept up a few tradition^ Christmas Eve holy bread, candlelight, 
mushroom soup, fish, and poppyseed. Jty mother baked kolacky . Pirohi , how- 
ever,' more or less died with rny grandmother, who used to work all day making 
huge, steaming- pots of potaito dump! 1ng*s and prune dumplings for her grand- 
chlldrpn. ^0 other foods sfialV ever taste so sweet. 
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My par^ts, so far as I know, were ttie first Slovaks in our town to move 
tjutsl'de the neighborhoods traditional for our kind of people andmoye into the 
"American" suburbs. There were not, I recBll, very many other' Catholics in . 
the rather larger and good, publi(LSchool 1 attended from grades two s^until. six. 
I remerabgr Krs, S., the fifth-grade teacher, spelling "Pope Pius'* wit^ an '"ol 

in. the midclle, and" myself with gently firm righteousness (even "then) correcting 

• ' . ' ' ' ■ ■ * ' ' ■ ■ . ■ . " " 

her. ' ' . ■ . ' . - 

What has happened to iT\y people -since they came to this land hearly a 

century ago? ^here are they now, that long-awaited 'fully Americanized third : 

generation? Are we living the^ dream our grandparents dreamed when on creajking ' 

decks they stood silent, afraid, hopeful a't the sight of the Statue of Liberty? 

Will we 'ever find that secret relief, that door, that hidden entrance? Did 

our grandparents choose for Qs, and our ^terity, what they should have chosen? 



r 
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FIRST PERSON DREAMS ^ 

: — . : 

Study Guldtf ' 
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/ Episode t by Mario.Puzo frorfi "Choosing a Dream" is about growing up^n Hell's 
Kitchen in New Ygrk City. ' . 

• ■ ■'■ * • . ■ , ■ ^ . ^ : — ; ■ • .. 

What is revealed in the statement, "The teachers di^dn't seem to realize . • 
jvfi were the* poor?" "Seem" implies that t^^e teachers "put on the appearance" v • 
Jlf -not knowing their students were poor. Did the teachers know that their stu- 
' dents were poor but' would . not show, that fact? The' teachers-' request for- a "can ' 
' of food for the poor" suggests a peculiar type of ^unawareness abou^ the lives 
.of t;heir pupils. The statement, ''.'We didn't either," reveals a Jack of awaj^ness 
even on .the part of theupoor themselves. Discuss this lack of fwareness on the 
, part of. both teachers and students. Teacher^ and 'students felt a unity evidenced 
in the statement, "out of the goodness of his heart." ' How- is this -oneness of con- 
cern and Jack of awareness part of the American scene, then and today? Discuss. . 

- The s'tatement, "We are all Americans now, we are all successes now," is 
tempered with his recognition "riow". Why did success bring with it an under- 
standing of splf -destruction? What could returning 'to Europe have offered this 
individual? Why do we sometimes remain dissatisfied even after^ we ge^ 
. w^nt? ■ Our early l ife - in a neighborhood and with people we know very we ll 

*cah J)e a source of understanding for pur entire Hfe. This successful man thought 
his early life in a peasant village was a better way to live than the way of ; 
' success. It is necessairy bfere to recreate by stressing the secure role of the . ; 
individual within a clo^y4amiTy, group-^ and tr^aditional setting (of vilTage,- ' . 
.-^ - churchr a!34 work). Th^IL the author*' s mother offers advice on happiness. Is , 
her" feeling different from the fellow who wanted. to. return to the village. Her 
reaction toward her son seems to define the difference between the reality of 
ah American neighborhood and the nostalgic "sense of returning to a European 
village. . ' ' 

When a mother went shopping in those days, she did not go to a supermarket. 
^ and select victuals by simply" rolling the basket from one brightly lighted and . 

variously stocked aisle to -another. She walked from onfe store or stand J;q another, 

making careful purchases of food that was not processed or prepackaged o The 
purchases became heavier as. the shopping tour progressed. So she'^pots her oldest 
• ' son' in his. "tin lizzie" which he has probably bought for ten or fifteen dollars, 
^ "to further his cause as the Don Juan of Tenth Avenue." Relief was in sight. 
By her physical reaction, what is she "telling" her son about cars, good times, 
and respect? ^I-magine the embarrassment of Don Juan when mother went into action. 
Mother was certainly "as formidable a personage ^s she was a cook".- If she hadn't - 
acted ih.this and other similar ways, what would have been the result to family life? 
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. The 'author became ''one of the g'^eat tenth Avenue Athletes." ''Athlete"" ttj 
him" probably meant playing "st-fck ball" on the street- played with a b'^pom stick 
and « rubber ban o It had its dang.erous moment? especially wh^n ori& ef the batters 
hit the.ta}! and broke a window in one of the tenement a-partments. There would * 
be the mad ^cur'^ying of the playersV^s they retreated Into some hiding place^ 
and this was .accompanied by the shPuts of the victim who might be" doing his or ■ 
•her shoiitlng in a foreign language. There would be the silent glan(^es *of ;the 
spectators who wou.ld be leaning out the tenement windows, their arms resting on 
*a pillow placed on the window sni\, «;eeking relief f^'om the summer s heat, and a 
bit of recreation by watching 'the' game of "stick ball" and the almost predictable 
events; • ■ _ i ..' ■ ■ v. , ■' > 

On the other hand, "Athlete" might mean the expert swinmer who. with the 
rest of tjje gang In the neighborhood woald go for a svNfiip divjng off ♦ the piers 
into* the dangerous, dirty Hudson '?-:ver. But It was relief from the torrid heat' 
ano^ It was a form of >'ecreation no matter how. dangerous . Dangerous! Danger 
came from the sudden appearance of the "brass button blue coat^^ whb would chase 
the pleasure seekers. There. would be the grabbing of clothes, the dull thud of 

rujining Jjare feet as they sought' safety \/ 

J' ^ ■ ■ - . 

1 moment when ofVe of the pleasure seeker^ would 

dlv^ off a pier and never; cdn« up. There would be the shouts for help. ^ 

, .... . ^ 9 

I, ^ "Ath^lete*' might also mear. ,th^ iBader cf the gang who would manage to loosen the 
screv^ed-i)m covers of the fire hydrant and turn. on the^ water which flowed put like 
*,vater frc(g a passing horse . Again, there would be shouts cf joy in j^eeking rel ief 
■from 'the heat. But, again; there was the ^currying far a hiding place as the man 
in blue came toward theff?. ' ^ 

..In the wintertime I b^tsame a "'sissy"^. ;The word "sissy" here d^onstrates . 
another form of self-awareness." How is "sissy" a term others would use?*- One's 
ijnaglnation, is a vital part of se». ^^Thvoilgh it man can dream He can^xperienee 
vicaripu^ly. - The ycruth can identify with the eh^iracters in these books and he 
not only ican escape his envi»"or,nient with books about the Iroquois, but ^al so under- 
.Stand what was "really happening*' to him and,,the people around him after reading , 
Dostoeviskyv He*became a believer in art. And the libraries and museums of those . 
.d^ys were, available to him and of. coi^rse, they St-" 11 are " • " ' ... 

His mother could not understand f-^r farriTy's f^lscination for »^ead1ng. Hers 
had been a more difficult youth with little. time for reading "My mother looked 
upon reading with a fishy eye.*' Yet. rliother was envious In her heart she 
Icnew its value. I^er source of ■JBa**ning came from'.exper'enqe and from the oral 
tale? — some centuries Of d - that she and her friend^ and re"^ative's told one 
another. \ » - ' 



Th0 author now reveals a sinister secret, "I had'$very desire to^c[o wrong ^ 
but -I never had a chance," Pgverty-a^id deprivation as; th€?y look at riches and 
plenty cause mainy a person to do things he tJormalT^ would not do-. But despite 
his situation and his diBSlre'he "never had a chaTice", Why? "Th^ faiDlly siti/atlon 
, was too formidable." The family would not permit It. ,.He was never al^ne 'at \ 

• home^'raother was there and so was the comfortable odor of cooifing food. Mother 
was the center of the family ;just as fc^ is the core of the health of tbe in- • . 
dividual ; and If that werfi not enough, His mother knew hdW to use the ^poUce- 
ma>i*s- club". She represented authority, a loving concerned authority. His older, 
sister' understood one very important record, the>6port.card, of family survival v 
For her brothers and sisters a. good report meant individual survival, ?j|ii^a.use 
of her^accuracy with milk bottled* It is important to see how much earing ^f'fected 
Puzo an?i hpw much 1 i fe there was within the. family each dajf, , * 

■ And so "When* the author can© to write his autobiography (which Is a formal 

way of trying to understand oneself) he recognized to his astofiishment that, he 

X V(^s surrounded by heroes especially y^ithin his family, " 
. . The ^awareness of others around 'him which he did not fully recognize as he 
, was becominav^ raan'had so vitally contributed to his childhood that the child ; 
became the -father of the man. The novel th? author prizes most is about his youth 
in that tenement with his^ mother and his brothersfiahd" sisters; It is titled, * 
The Fonunate Pi 1 grim . AH or part of that novfeV might be read to recreate the 

. ' author's self -disco very, the turmons faied by his family, arid the cont Induing , 
'need.W recreate the self by recreating one's a«tob1ography,. - 



Ih ^his section (from James T. Farrell's story, "Jim O'NeilT'Vw? meet Jim 
who is^sepond or thir<j genera ti oh Americap. " He appears to be sqme type of clerk. > 
He, has just left his desk 'and- walked over to a window. He 1s_th1nking about his 
family. " - 

■ All he wants Is "ten more. years", to get his children^ "through School " and 
'"give them a better start then he had". Education was the key to "better start." 
2, 0inj .dreamed the ten' can ^ dream but to , him success was reflected in^his children's 
\ach1eving economic stability and the -"bmer things of life" in the 'American way. 



'*Hie looked OMt the window^ up at the sunmer sky, that stood serene above 
tHfe alley and-* the express bull ding This" sentence contains images of the con- 
trast betiieen Jim's dreams ^nd the harsh reality before him. "WiDdow»" "summer . 
"skyi".''s\firenfi" in their own way represent the fulfillment of HTs dreams while 
«alley" -and ^''buildlQg'J represent what h6 wa$ enduringi ' C \ 

' "Intense clarity,'' "fight," "kids" a^d "struggle," describe his experience. 
He recognized that he was in a f>ght- L'ife roust be batter for his clrildren, and 
it was, he feit, h,is responsibility that this was to be «o, Me did liot want them 
to /struggle'" as he had^dctne an^ for so little. Suddenly, he turns to prayer, 
not a, gentle meditative prayer Isiit a. hard defiant prayer; 

It is r brutal prayer. Wha| kind of convnentary it is on t|p way one has 
to, experience life ifi order ;to Jecure "the American dr'eam"? It is a prayer to 
ma(^^ his children like the'bl^d and' guts that goes into technology. A loving , 
^fatlier. prays to a loving God \to make his children like "iron"; "steel", "cement" 
and "rtajls"^ Is this an-^trohic prayer?! Here Is a father praying to the God of 
all humarvity to dehumanize his children. He is pleading with^iis God to -make his 
children durable "as inert matter is durable. Moreover, he is praying to the 
ik)d of peace, "Give them fight, God, and two big fists"! 

And then he 'admits 'defeat, "Their old man, God, couldn't stand the gaYf"; 
"God I know the game, it*s beat me*" Again, he turns to God In behalf of his 
chiid'rent It is a shocking plea. "God, give th6m stane, brass'l-anytjilng, but 
not a heart"! He is pleading -with the God of compassion to make ^is children 
brutes. ' ^ ^ • * ' ■ 

Anji" finally, "Please fliake them better men than their old man." Is this k 
*the prayer that Jinv's inmigrant fo.r efaeare rs, Irish, Italian, German, Polish, 
Jewish, etc 1^ prayed for him? Th^ dream^T^eii^oms and religious beliefs were 
'no longer reflected in him. Is this why they toiled In a new^land and suffered ^ 
the angulshipf homesickness for their parents, brothers and sisters and friends? 
>,.A11 he pleaded' for ^as "only ten fw>re years". Ten more ^hort years to ma Ice 
'^vis^^hildreniJart of the American Dream! ' v . But nobody needed to tell Jim 
that he was slipping." Ironically, nobody told Jim that he had slipped. He was 
part of the American dream - his prayer revealed this fact/. And so, "A talT, 
half-wreck Of a man,, he returned to his chair in the department, dragging his 
right leg a trifle." •* 



And would Jim's son say of him at his requiem wh'a^t'BlffJn Death of a Salesman 
said'Of his father, Vlillie'Loman, "He had the Wi*ong dirqaras*- ATU all wrong." 



/■,•■■' • ■ . ' f ■ . 

iJhy are letters f ronj a newcpmer^^^this Qouoiry- dtifing the waves of im- 
-N migration ah important, unsuri)assjed squrce of Tnformation"ai)Out American his- 
tory? These letters anrong hundreds *of ' others appfear 'in Wiltkm I. Thomas and 
, Florian Znaniecki. The Polisli Peasant .in Europe and America , * . " 

'1. What is the significance^ 0^ the word "wafeP remenbering thfit *t;fie 
Christmas Eve dinner' began, with the famijy's, having a wafer?.' V 

2.' Why* does the autho^ask her-^-sister and brotherf,in-law 'not to be'^hgry? 

: . 3. What is revealing abi)ut this admission? ^ - . i' ^ " ! 

4. tWe anything demeaning about it?' 



5. Hctw does the 
notion that 



rihention .of- do>lars Bel ie 'the .iipportance of '%\\,^ ininj^rant ' ^ 
America's streets were "paN^ed with gold"?* ' " ' . 

6, Why is America "No better than, in our country"? . 

. ■ * . ■ . . ,'„■'•♦ 

7 . C i.te the items ' that 1 ead , to t'he concliisi on , i? i n genera 1 /every thi ng i s 
alike". . ' -.i , t ■ 

8. What are the w#-fies of ^be author'/ e^bout Vie m^ers* 6f the family left 
at home the!x)ld Ct)untry? , ^ V .. 

9, Cite the sentenc^" that indicate th^ author is.^try-ly'.liomesick. 

^ * 10, What is stgnificai;^,^abo.ut the^ny r^ferenceB ' * ' ■ 

11; What sentences ^indicate th?it' there had b^en cl-ose family' ttB§'in tha ' 
^\ , Old Country? . . ' ' • j ; 

l2. 'What econontia,_socj1al and spiritual reasons were there for"^ this tfoJe'riess? 

Do your parents have any letters at home that reVeeO^the ^roi|ery ^nd suffering^ 
or success and happiness, of thdir imrfi grant. ancestors? Perhaps they would per- 
' mit you to sh^e such letter-s with your class.* . ' ' / . ' 

- In .the- s^cond ietterr * .r * - .4' f * / " ^ ' •» 

^ -What does "worked back for the ship ticket" mean? /' •> t . /' 

, What does it reveal aEoout the" financial conditiprr of the auth^ afid about 
one of the ways.' people emigrated to. America. ' • / . 

Is' there anything ironic about "Now I will work fpr you, for digg-tn^" the , . 
potatoes in the Autumn"? - » , ■ ■ v 



What does this stateirent indic«'€e about the avail abflity of -marjpo^i^p on the 
.Old Country farm? ; , • . ... '^Npi c^-^ • " . 



In what Ironic way does the seconci sentence reveaV man's ^'togetherness"? 
(Sent^ 2) • ' ^ . ' ' ^ 

What do the next three sentences revea^l about homesickness? (Sent, 3-4:5) 4 
Is ©npTpyment for these Jjahigrants ^tafctle^or unstable? (Sent. 6-7-8-9) . r. 
Why do they want t6"ea^n some money"? (Sent. 10-ii) . 

■ \'Why are they disappointed in this* country or rather wh^t do they want from 
the new land? (Serit. 12) - • - 

. Is ^ha aut)ior happy with his job? (Sent. 13) . ■ . 

Hpw does the closeness of family ties show up? {Sent. W) 

-How does the last senCence contribute to the iuood of the letter? (Sent. 15) 

■\ ■ ■■ . ■ . ■/ : • . ■ - ■ . 

What are the points of similarity or dissimilarity between this;, letter , 
and the first? You can adapt rol«,s of •i.nmigrants and write about your feel fngs 
In letter or narrative form, • . . 

You can have some idea of how the immigrants felt by -writing about your 
actual experiences betng in a new place through travel, attendpg a new school 
or Tiving in a 'new house, trying to cope with a different physical or mental 
state. Reconstruct what part o'f yourself sensed the difference and how and why 
you coujdn't' quite adjust. When you finally accepted your new environment what 
did you learn about yourself?' . • 

Conditions in Europe and America in the 1910*s can be recreated from sources 
such as The Polish rPeasant jn Europe and America . European peasants - the term 
"peasant" may not seem ^'o cbmplintentary - actually li^ed in many different ways. 
Some were very secure, living close to relatives and fellow villagers, ha\c,ing more 
.than enough land, enjoying a high degree of individuality and freedom because 
they madfe or rai sed much of what they used.* Others were less secure- for the 
opposite reasons ~ too little latid, dependence upon a landlord, few relatives — 
and these' led to* emigration. By <w(^rKing very hard in, America, usually at some 
'industrial job, it was possible to return with money enough for more land. If 
one was young *and single, there wai time to earn enough to begin with more than 
Qpuld be' inherited, and if need be i care for one's parents and grandparents. 
Thus,* nany of th^ necessities of life remained within the farming family 'arfd. 
'oommunity: teaching the young, cairing for the old. celebrating family feasts es- 
'peciany weddings, sfgnifyjng each holiday both as religious holy day and as 
seasonal festivity- / > ' . ' 



.. \ / / ■ .■ I - . -2*- 

Change Is inevitable especially with the relationship jjf grandchild to 
grandparents Perhaps thi§ is fa'ecause when grandparents were' children, the 
home was the center of all activi'ty a'nd authority. Now th6 sctjool has beconfe-*^ 
the center of activity* but its authority has diminished. - ; . '« .■ 

' - 1. Why do you think school is different thah it was 1n y<3ur'grandparent$* 
•time? - . . . • .'^ - 

2. What 1s revealed about the ^new kid^"? 

3. Is what Is revealed here a reflectlonxon the home? School? Hopie and 
school? / . • ■ ■ 

4 V 'What Is Significant about the grandparent's inability to necognize and 
pronounce his grandchiVd's name? ' • 

I 5. Whait does.the situation reveal about family ties? . ■ * 

' , 6. What is significant about the grandchild's response? ♦ '; 

;/ 7. Upon what institution, home or school, would you place the blame for - / 

I the grandchild's response? 

8. Whcit values are you actually taught at school? ' '* 

; 9, Should respect for old people be taught only in the school? 

10. Where els^^ould it be tafctght? . , " 

11. What is the significance of the word "American"? - 

12. Dp you till nk that schools teach more significant Value* In other 
eountries? ' \l' ^ 

13. Was schooling as universal^ in grandfather's day as It is today? 

14.. Is the statement by the old. man goncernlng^ "priest" funny or is he^re-. 
fleeting upon some personal disappointment^ w 

■. f *■ ♦ ■ 

• . -s . . f • * 

* 1. What is the Old man suggesting When he says, "All of our folks*- were 

great -rausi clans"? 

• 2.. Do you think that he is exaggerating?" 

3. Do you tjiink that the old man is envious of the nujsic, "They learn at 
school"? . ^ . * 

4, What do you know afaoat the "national contests in Philadelphia and all • 
around"? ' - 

♦ ■ ■ ♦ 

— 5^ |5 he suggesting about the true musician when he says, '^He played 

' and played all 'the time?" i 

6. What is he suggesting about the American scene when he contrasts- playlna 
for "fun" and "money"? ' . ; 

7. Is he -.correct when he says, "They liked to get together, but not now"? 



These'are stories from a book fay Carla Bianca* The Two Ro^etos about two 
towns, one in Italy and the other in America. Ro^etans frm Italy cleared and 
settled Roseto in. Pennsylvania beginning in 1887. The direct inces tors of the 
original settlers still live there, so you can see why they take such special 

interest in their grai^^ich 11 dren* * - . / 

■■ ' '. ■ /' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ " . V ■' 

■"• „■ . - ' , . / .'• •■ ■ ; ■• 

It has been said that the autOTobile and dress reflect the average American's 
sense of sculptur'e and style. 

1. What does art meBn to you? ' . 

2. Name some df the artists of which you are aware. - ' 
; 3, Name some cJf the means by which artists share their experiences. 

^. What specif Wily, is "masonry"? . ^ * • . 

. 5. Why is the artist so important? ^ * 

6. Why did the people of Vasto feel t*hat the mason was greater than the ruler? 

7/ 'Why would anyone* not a mason be contemptuously spurned"? 

8/ Why did the paesani (townsmen) feel that the trowel was rafghtier than • 
-the sword? . * ' 

9. What, mistake did King Vittorio Immanuel make?\ 
" • ■ ■ ■ 4 ■ ■ ' ■ 

10. Why was he disowned by the Vastese? • 

11. Why was he considered "cocko"?' . * 

12. What values did the paesani of Vasto reflect? 

1. What civilization'dq the Il iad and Odyssey represent? 

2. What type of art are they? ., , * 
3; What is the importance of their beinp 'i^tioned here? 

4. V What relationship. is being suggested by the mention of Iltad> Odyssey 

and Croatia? 

5. Wtio bought the library? - - _ . 

6. Where was it? 

7. What does this' suggest about these people? ' . ^ _ 
Why did they come together in winter? ' 

9. Could all of these people read? • 
10. Was. it necessary that they read? ' . • . 
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• 11. ^hat was the basis of their enjoyment even if they could not read? 
'12*, What is significant about the mention of the newspaper? • 

13. What is significant about the mention of Tolstoy, Turgeniff and . - 
Dostoyevsky? \, 

14. What is being said about the people in both Vasto and "Croatia? 
K. W^iat is being said about mankind and art? ^ 

^ List the various arts and name some great American artist who has contrib- , 
uted to each. . - m ; 

Of what original nationality was he or from yyhat national background did 
he come?' ^ A 

Name some foreign lancjiiage newspapers have in the United States. Why 
■ do we have them? 

^ . . . ■ ■ ■ • ^ 

Do you have a library or museum in your town? How much* is it used? 

. These quotations are from writers knowledgeable a*bout regional life: 
Pietro di Donate in Three Circles, of Li g ht and Emily Balch, Q^r Slavic Fellow 
Cilfizeps . Doesyour town or regioit xind its people have a. distinctive art, 
product, or culture. If so, study it by talking with 4 ts practitioners, writing 
up your results, and sharing them with your classmates; 

' Have you (y^ijy/family or group) a special skill? IJhat levels of skill are 
there in its development? * ' , 

What is the videotape saying about a musical art form — and about the 
need man has for art in Louisiana, Vasto, and Croatia? „ 



EMMA LAZARUS/ (1849-1887) 



' \ '*W "^^ colossus 



ItMcjUptCon io/L tkz status oi Libznty, Wgm; Vo/ik HoAfao/i.] 

Give me your tired,' your poor. 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
•The wretched refuse of your teeming shore^ 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- tossed, to me^ 
I lift n\y lamp:bes1de the golden jSoor. 

"The New Colossus"«b3^ Enwa Lazarus depicts an ideal of freedom, synt oil zed in 
America by the Statue of Liberty. The "yearning to breathe free," the "home- 
tess, tempest'-^tossfed" describe Immigrant feelings. "The wretched refuse of 
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your teeming shore" conveys what impression .to you about immigrant cultural, 
artistic, and democratic backgrounds and expectations? Compare this poem with 
the passages about the Vastese and the Croatlans. Emma Lazarus describes immi^ 
grants from which point of view - American or foreign? What does this passage 
and the whole collage tell us about the observation: "We do not live in tiie pa^t, ^ 
the past lives in us-" 



VI 
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"Debate With the Rabbi" 
Howard'Nemerov ■ 



Ma^iy of the Rabbis who emigrated to the United States had great learning 
that went unrecognized by their contemporai^ies whose values began to change. 
These Rabbis sometimes eked out a n^ager living in sweat ?hop conditijons- and in 
their free*' time tried to teactt* religious and traditional values. But change 
affepted .eve>i this endeavor revealed in th| short pbenl, "Debate With the Rabbi" 
by. Howard Nemerov, . . ^ ' 

There is a defiriiteness and finality in the first words of the Rabbi. 
The Rabbi knows what has happened to the individual to whom he is sp'eaking. 
"Vou've losfyour religion," is a horrendous statement when one considers the. 
history'and dignity of Judaism, The reply of the respondent is equally horren- 
dous and extremely shocking. * "It wasn't much' to keep." Thousands of years of 
dedication to God, of discrimination and suffering on the part of the Jews are 
sTuffed away in a der^gator^ reply,* But the Rabbt is not to be put down. He 
says that one s'h6uld not deny values which give a man a special dignity: He is 
asking the respondent to. recognize an association with that part of any society 
which recognizes- the spiritual dignity of man. The respondeRt coldly and arro- 
gantly replies, "I feel no solidarity." What then is the nature of change, of 
the conflict in values? ^ 

The Rabbi becomes very specific. "We are the people. . implies we are 
the chosen people of God* This fact is revealed in "the Book," He is speaking 
about the "law and pvelationj he is spea|irtg about thp Torah which contains the 
law of MO^es.^ He/is speaking about the body of Civic and Canon Law of the Jews; 
he is speaking ab&ut the Talmud. Ae is speaking about the covenant of God with 
the Jews; he .1^ speaking about the canonical books: the Law, the Prophets and*^ 
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Hagiographa.; He is speaking about the Old Testament. He is speaking about the 
-roost important and valuable doeuments which concern God's revealing himself 
to the Jews. But the word "Talmud" is Hebrew meaning "to learn^" Therefore, 
the Rabbi ts suggesting to his respon,dent that he icnows the revelations of "the 
Book", The Rabbi is speaking of the work of God to man. The respondent s^ig- 
gests that man lives by mundane and utilitarian values: everyday cfommerce, . 
professionalism, and only human associations. What contrast exists in the^eaning 
of "book"? ^ 

Still the Rabbi will not give up» If you will^not accept "the Book," at 
least accept our Jewish tradition and our history. Accept the traditions and 
history of 'your great, dedicated and, many times, suffering, and discriminated 
against forefathers. But the respondent has even cut himself off from these ■■ 
vital sources of sp^rqtual dignity, "But history is over/' he replies. He does 
-not need "the BookT" tie does not nee^ tradition; he does not need history. He 
^eeds no reminders of spiritual dignity. He is his own man; he has made a com- 
pi ete break* - 

. - ' . ^ ■ 

The Rabbi, recognizing- thet.respondent's position, reminds him of the con- 

tributions of the Jewish people to civil izationp What he is Suggesting here- \ 
is that people who are God centered can and have made great contributions to • 
their fellow men. "We Jews are creative people." The skeptic who will not 
accept religious values challenges him. "Make something then." Is there dis- 
honesty in this response because he §urely rmjst know^ at least some of the creative 
contribution J>of the Jewish people to society Qr does the respondent want the 
Rabbi to create as welT as narrate points of argument? The Rabbi, in his humil- 
ity, still tries to reason with him. He cites some areas of human endeavor to 
which- the Jew has contributed. The skeptic responds by playing on the Rabbi's 
words. "Fiddle and physic indeed* . . ."- He is belittling the Rabbi's words 
concerning the contributions of his own people and he is doing it means of 
an arrogant use of repetition. Yet, it seems that he knows in his heart that 
th^;Js not true. ' ^ 

The Rabbi is now exasperated. The arrogance and pride of his respondent 
have topped thiswise and humble man. T]ie Rabbi calls, him a "stubborn and stiff- 
necked man-" i^ti 11 trying, the Rabbi appeals paradoxically to the respondent's 
humility despite the fact that he recognizes that hfe is an obstinate person. 
**"IT!Stead of bowing down , ./ You go on in your obstinacy." The respondent's 
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final statement fs interestingv ."We Jews are that way." It is abrupt; leaving 
the reader to feel that although the regpondent rejerts the Rabbi's appeals, 
he still identifies wjth Judaism » But does he have a changed and different con- 
cept of Judaism? "We Jews. , ." Why?. ' 

Does the debate between the Rabbi and- his respondent represent changes in 
attitudes by members of other religions .toward their clergy ani^ the doctrinal, 
traditional, and historical values they represent? - ^ 

Why do you think these changes regarding the religion of one's forefathers 

■ #» ■ 

take place? » ^ 

Is the "change" in the ploem essential or.superficial? . . 
• f he debate Is with a Rabbi, and the dialogue creates a tension between 
"obstinacy" erfid acceptance. If one tests theNOther,^one may depend on the •other. 
If ao, how are both strengthened? 



VI(2) 

* - , Illustrious Ancestors - 

• . . Deni se Levertov • 

The United States is composed of a population whose ancestry reflects 
virtually every civilization irT any part of the yorld. This is a gre.at but, 
in a sense, unrecognized asset despite the fact that some ethnic groups attempt 
to maintain arid foster the"" traditions and culture of their forefathers.. What 
a magnificent culture we wou1?i have if we made an attempt to assimilate and pro- 
ject tHe greatness of the cultures of all the ancestors of this great populatioji^> 
, This poem "Illustrious Ancestors"- written by Deni se Levertov in 1959 reflects 
this interest in the cultural roots of her ancestors. In this po^m she t€^ls 
us about the ancestors of her mother and father. 

She begiil^ by telling us about her father's side of the family. He de- 
scended from ,"a Russian rabbi , "of Northern White^Russ if! " -She refers to him 
as*"T'he Rav." Although she applies- the name Rav to her father' s^ncestor, there 
was once a great Rav, which means teacher, in the early Jewish cultural tradi- ^ - 
tion. His name .was Abba, but he was also, called Abba •Arikkav("Abba 'the Tall") 
because of his tall statur^ The Rav to whom the poetess is referring was 
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Schheubr Zaimon, a wel l known Has1d» The Hasfd movement -was a Jewish mystical^ 
rooveraent of the eigtiteenth .century. This group emphasized the importance of ^the 
events of each day rather than odcasional outstanding occurrences. Th*is Rav, 
Schneuor Zairoon, is supposecj to have under^qod the speech of birds, "i\everthe- 
1 ess/when he grew o^d itiwas found/he understpod them anyway* having/listened 
Well;" We are told' a third thing about him, namely, that he was a holy and as- 
cetic man, "ajnd ais it'is said, prayed/with the bench ind the floors" So, we are 
Informed that this Rav, Schneuor, ZaiSbp, an ancestor of the poetess, came frow 
Northern White Russia, that he was art eighteenth century Jewish rustic and that 
tie, understood th^ speech of birdSo 

The poetess now turns to her mother's side of the family "as did/ Angel 
Jones of Mow, wKose meditations/were sewa into coats and- britches." Mold is 
a town in Wales. We are also told that Angel Jones was a tailor and a n\ystic.. 
Tfius w^are informed that on both sides of the poetess' family .there were illus^ 
trious ancestors. * ^ ^ 

Now the poetess turns to herself, "I"; this gives us an opportunity to 
talk about her* Her? father was Jewish who became* a convert to Christianity. 
He emigrated to England where he became an Anglican priest. One of the great . 
hopes of his life was to achieVe the unity of Judaism and Christianity. The 
poetess was born in Essex 1ii^l923^ was educated at hom and eventually she came 
to New York where ^e noMyives. 

In this small poem Jiie recognized theilportance of her ancestry "thinking 
sorae .line taut between me 'and themj." And she expresses the hope' that her po"etry 
will reflect their cQltural gifts; Just as the Ra^wa^ supposed to understand 
what birds s^id, so too she woyTd like her "poems direct as what the birds. said;" 
She, too, would Tike her poetry to reflect the mysticism and asceticism of , the 
Rav and Angel Jones of Mold, "hard as a floor, sound as a bench" and "Mysterliju? 
as' the silence when the JailorAfOu]d pause with^his needte in the air." Yes, 
she does truly recognize the cultural gifts of her illustriQ,us ancestors. But 
we, too, Should recpantee the cultural '^ifts that alT those* people who came as 
iimlgrants to the United States brought with them^ Yes,, there is "some line 
taut between (us) and them." . , 

. Each €f our ancestors brought some cultural gift with them to the United 
St|tes. What were some of the cultural gifts your ancesj;ors brought with them? 
Th^se gifts need not be sensational, they may have a magnificent simplicity about 
them- • 
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tf i'ou tjave only a vague Idea of your ancestry (or of another one you are 
more interested In but*stin vague about) you can set up an investigative pro- 
'ject with your $,eacher, librarian and practitioner as resource guides- The ' 
practitioner would be the person in' the field you are investigating. Select any 
object or practice in your environment (advertising, architectural style, candy 
making, a trade, hospital, spons stadium, etc.) • By using standard references 
such as encyclopedias, history books, and specialized works search for the sources 
of your Subject. You will most likely find several cfuTturaf^origins which through 
cross-reference will reveal the many ancestors of our way of life. You may dis- 
cover something about techniques of, for instance,^sonry or dress design that 
are no longer practiced. What reasons explain this? Is what has beeh lost 
valuable? Could it still* be used and enjoyed? The more closely you investigate 
your subject the more difficult it will be to find the absolute source: What 
does this tell you about 4;he "present«" What can an ancestry tell someone abo 
hiraself.'or herself? - * ■ ' 



VI(3) ' 
"Elegy",' John Ciardi 

There are those whose parents can^ to ^his land, having both memories and . 
dreams.^ This elegy, a lyric menrorial to the dead, is about one such person. 

The father, changed from farmer fn the "old country" to tailor, to ir^ur- , 
ance salesman. In thbs? days movement from one job to 'another to achieve soiae 
.sort of financial securit/'was not unconmon. Note the use of metaphor: 
"logarithms," "ten-cent-a-week lives," "Tables. , 

. Notice that the insurance salesman was invited into the home of the customer; 
and that the diiiie meant a Tot to his clients whos« sacrifices kept up premium 
-payments,— Ttre woman of the family handled the money whicti was scarce — or so 
the poet's 6}|phasis upon "Mrs." leads us to believe. i 

•.•I will see you, l^adam, next week. Give regards, please, to your hus- . 
banjd." In those days (and often today) people of the same ethnic group lived 
,1n the same localit^y of^' town and maintained their old language and customs. 
They also d,id muc| business among themselves. Notice the personal relationship 
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between father and his customers. Notice how he calls his customer by her first 
name, Anna. . , \ , \ 

Why is this short conversation followed by the word "^bit"? The insurr 
ance salesman paid the ditne out of his own pocket to protect, his customer's 
policy and to collect the additionally. owed dimes when the customers- had them.. 
The insurance salesmen knew their customers very well and this also nieant knowing 
their financial statu^^ " ' . > 

i - Notice the reference to "his 'ten year button«" Father was evidently a suc- 
cess as a salesman... His savings fed his own dreamso He spilled "the dimes' . 
IJke mountain water into the wss of himself." Why? The words "nwss" and 
"piney lots" indicate what facts Not some- sunmer vacation activity, it was 
continual: "Sujiday by Sunday. . » a patron of the seasons." He left his print 
on the earth. ' 

"Perfection" suggests that father was doing what he wanted to do all his 
life. He was close to his good earth. "Useless" is an ironic use of words,; 
why? His dream transformed this poor land into the fruitful productivity of 
his homeland.. What about his homeland was also a dream? 

Note the unities — Aida, land, dreams, ^heese, wine. How are region, pro-^ 
duce, and art related in your environment? 

/ This is^an interesting description of father who was a- successful inmigrant, 
but as successful as he was in his new land*, one could not take the contributions 
of his native land out of him. Should one have? Suddenly, jolted into reality 
by the word "He" we re-eva.luate' the word "d^eamed"r The poet experienced vicar- 
idusTy through his sister'S'iremory. But the story about father had become part 
of the poet's imagination, "haying dreamed it /from all , the nights I was growing." 
He had idealized father's lifei "I have done nothing as perfect as 1 have dreamed 
him," Reinforcing this is his 'statement, "God knows what queer long datj:s I 
had no eyes fort" "Darks" implies the possible deprivations, suffering and 
hardships that fatf^er, one immigrant among money, could have endured, ftut "I 
itave tto eyes for" suggests the poet*s realizatton of the life of his father 
whose life in actual reality was not known to him. "Stairwell weeks" and "Sun- 
*day breezeways" suggest father''s daily routine as an insurance salesman and the 
brief happiness he had on the "useless" 'lots. But father's life is all in the 
poet's imagination. What actually was father's life like? How is the poet's 
dream of his father like and unlike his father's dream?' ^ 

■ 3s ' ' ' , ' ■ ■ ' ■ '\ 
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finally, as the poem concludes; the poet appears to universalize, "But 
I will swear the world Is not well made that rips such gardens from the week." *^ 
There is something wrong with a^world that does not permit a man to achieve his 
dreams all seven days, of the week, to achieve a complete fulfillment of his dreams- 
Or, on the other Han'd,, should the poet have portrayed a life of ^suffering e^-^ ; 
dured by father; . . a saint's way to the cross and nail by nail hymnekl out 

life to glory„" Why "for one good reason"? The poet is writing about father 
whdrik he' loves and to whom he gives an ideal life and he is writing about every 
immigrant to this country. He is saying that father and these people were entitled 
to a better life; if not, then his poem shouTd have been about the nature of 
suffering and hardship father and all others had to undergo. But he had idealized 
father*s life. The poet is making a paradox-ical staten^nt In the poem. Whfch fact 
is the reality: The dream? The suffering? The suffering for the dream? The 
saint-like virtue of self-sacrifice irrespective of dream? How and why is the 
theme of father and child universally human and particularly American and ethnic? 



•VII ' * 

From The Ri se of the Unmel tabl e Ethni cs ^ 
. , Michael Novak ■ " 

Places and things are objective reality to any person Memories, ambitions 
and dreams are subjective reality to any perso^. The invnigrant came to a hew 
land bringing not only his or her memories, ambitions and dreams but also personal 
abilities which helped this new land achieve a new greatnisss. We are the reclp- 
lents of the American dream of our forefathers. 

"What price is exacted by America when into its maw it sucks other cultures 
Of the world and processes them? What do people have to lose before they can 
qualify aS true Americans?" 
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1. How does. the name "(tew Hope" reflect tl)e aspirations of all immigrants? 

2. What do we mean- by "Natl vis t American''? .' , ' . • 

3. What is meant by "White Anglo-Saxon Protestant culture"? 

4. What is meant by "an Irish Church"? ^ " \ 

5- What price, if any, do you think is exacted of the inmi grant by tor-; 
ica? ' 

3$ 



6, What do the, various colored stars symbolize? 
* 7. Why was father proud of his youngest son? 5 

8. -Is there 9 jus tifjcation to his being proud? " 

9. Is the ^tjatement, "Die for us and we'll gtve.you a.^^harjce'l^ fair? 
What were soine of the traditions kept 'by these peopl-e?-; 

U. A»*e you "familiar with any of these traditions? ' 

12. Hew are nationality and religion, confused' by a move into the American 
suburbs? . 

13, Are we living the dream our grandpai*ents''dreaijted?\ * ' -.^ 

t4. Is it wise, to give ug one*s native language? ^ ^ 

15. What is being suggested by finding "that secret relief"? 

16. Did, our grandparents chijose wisely for us? ' ' 



^ HbW much dV you know about denwcracy? ' ' 

How. much ^do you know about American democracy? 

Is it pure denwcracy or are^ there limitations placed on it? 

• What in the Declaration of Independence clufes us 'in on wha.t is meant 
by the dignity of man? ^' 

Have you ever read it? ^ ' ' 

What does the Constitution of th^ (llfeid States say about the Til QiVity 
.• of roan? ■ -1 ' ■ ^ ' --^ v ■ ■ 

What do we meaa when we say "Constitution of the United States"? 

Have you ever read ; i t?- * i . 

What are the Federalist Papers? '^^ ' 

■ - ^ * ' ^ •-. . 

Have you ever^read them? 

^ ■ ' 

Are the Ideals stipulated In the >Declarati on of Independence and the 
Constitution reflected in the dignity of the Anerican citizen tciday? 

How can we answer unless we^know^.the sense qf democracy ahd freedom 
'each group had when they came or were brougnt .here? ^ 
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SCENE. I 



OOZEF I will drink to you, nty frj^nd, and then I will sleep the sleep of the 
of the- dead. Tomorrol* mofning, I will throw you a flower, Stanislaw, and . 
•maybe '^ handful of earth, and try to remember again there In the gard^ ^ '• 
when Pyotr,^oti1d say: , - 

PYOTR Hey, Stanislaw, what Is It you dp? They cannot. work you very hard in 
• tihe factory. .. . ^ . 

- Do you not know today Is Sunday? You-should be In church, StanlslaW. What 
kind of Catholic works on SundaJ^ 



STANISLAW ^Fri^d would nOt ajjc sa majiy questions Pyotr, but bring a working 
V man some beer. • 

But. Truly, this is not work, iny friends./- After the factory, this Is play, 
' eh, OozeT? > . . . ' . 

JOZEF ^^For a.inan)like Pyotr, who s1ts in store alt day and talks to women this 
-Js work, stanislaw. ^ , 

PYOTR A man -Who cleans his yard on Sundia^y instead of going ^p^jphurch is no 
. Catholic. . ' 



STANISLAW But ham not -cleaning my yard. .'And besides, I do not sleep like 
you, Pyotr. I was In church praying for your lazy soul while it was still 



lyiri^ fn bed dreaming about the women you talk to all day. 

■> ■■■'./. 

PYOTR iLdagh& l, At least I do not work on Sunday. 



STANISLAW But I am not working, J -am playing, I am making myself a garden. 
~ f havFthe~seed in the trunk and it would be a sin just to^^throlf it out, 
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nd besides, a garden will be nice. 



PYOTR Tru]y Rozalja, I would rather see your husband working on a Sunday 
/ than pjaying around with such foolishness. 



ROZALJA Pyotr, iny brother, why do you say these things^ Those seeds of Stasiu 
will' blossom like stars. Qbme have something to eat and drink. 

PYOTR ATT right, and whiTe we drink, let us sit on your porch and play some 
dominoes. 

STANISLAW' Dominoes? It will take m6 all day just to finish with these weeds. 
' If I did not/know better, I would 'think that tKe. Hollanders were growing, 
them, th^ey Xre so 'thicl^ 



•PYOTR The Hollanders had better things to do thao pUnt gardens, my friend 



Besides, they said the town was going to the devil anyway- with all us 

Polac<cs moving fn frtpUcrosis the river, so why should they bother about 

weeds? Jhey* could not wait to move^ out. And you should be thankful , , 

Stanislaw; how e|se do you think I could get you such a good, bargain ijn/ 

such '3 fine house? Eh? Pah! But it is too hot even to watch somebody- . 
else work. Goodbye, Rozalja, Stanislaw. If you are ^erious about this 
•foolish garden, then^, I advise you to get yourself some n6w seed. After ^ 
five y.ears, that old seed ,is no good. 

' ' ' . ■ ' ' ' ■ . . . ■ ■ • • •* ' 

STANISLAW Five years! So, /^s it five yeSrs already Rozalja? , 

ROZAUA VeSi yes, i^: 4s. Marya is already four years old.. Do you remember 
that day Stanislaw? 

' . ■ ■ ■ • • ' ' 

STANISLAW Ahi who could forget that day. ThI Old Country, Poland. The Village, 

the home of my father. • • . i 

R02ALJA The home you were to leave forever but nfever forget. I remember very 
clearly that day myself, ^ou, were saying. . •. ' * 



SCENE 11 



[ T/tatUUlon to^ Poland, :ioik mLSlc:. StmUpm and ftozalJcL iogeXkeA max the. 
home, Machek, ] 

STANJSLAW Father has given us a trunk filled with seeds - roses, lilies, tulips. 
I will. have for you flowers all the year, Rozalja. Always they will blossom. 
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ROZAUA You seem a prince today, Stanlslaw Machek; I hardly know n\y Stasiu. 
You spring frooLa soil richer t^&n that under our feet. 

STANISLAW In the other land we^in find such A place, or we will make pne. 

ROZAUA To make a garden within a circle of children - ours, Pyotr's Jozef's. 

It will be like here; But 'tjave they a church for us in Americal? Will 

there be the wigilia «itT Christmas f vet 

• ■ , ,< f ' , ■ , ■ 
SJANISLAW Yes, we will m^xs It so. And on St. Stephen's Day when the oats 

for the horses are hM^sed, we will throw handfuls at each other for luck. 

And on the Sunday before Easter we will fwallow one bud of a pussy wjlTow 

to heal our throatS;.;;".'-. " ' r 

- ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ ' ' ■• " ' ' ', ■' . '■ , 

R02AWA You imist nbt/say these things so. Ah, what of your father, Will 
Old Machek give us 4is^ blessings as my father has given us his? 
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STANISLAW My father cannst lAiderstand that we had' a wedding but no reception. 
We need that mgney to get ship's passage, but he does not jinderstand. 

ROZALJA Come, let us try to speak with him again before we leave for AmJerica. 

STANISLAW It is of no use, he will not give us, Ms -blessing. 



ROZALJA Sh.- . . be still. 
STANI,SLAW He is talking." 



ROZALJA But to whom? 



i 



V 
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OLD^CHEK The church was almost empty because why should ahybody go to a 
weddtng witJ^out a reception. Vihy would he want to leave? 
- Stanislaw was born here, on this land t« leave noW with only little Pawel to 
help care for it; yet, I cannot allow Stanislaw to leave without giving 
him something; I will not give him consent to go to America or my best 
wishes, and cannot even wish him luck; but [ ^p'eafe^g. mo^e cCUtuiMy 1 
a father, must still he a father even if his -son has celised being a son. 
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A father must give his ^on scnnethlng.. He could take the house If he wished 
It, pr-the bam*or even the cow. ff he would carry It. Only he must take 
something, seed^ or bulbs, even. 'Ah, but such a son, what do you think? 
He says to fne, "Tata, I want nothing only your good wishes, only.that, 
nothing more^" And so he would go without taking anything. Because he 
has stopped .being a son, he would make me stop being a father.' 
ISound oi Movement] 
PYOTR What happened before Rozalja and Stasiu left, Jozef? 

aOZEF Rozalja kissed Old Machei, goodbye. [Kozalja: "Goodbife./TaKa.".'] 
Stasiu placed his hand on his. father's shoulder IstanUlaw: "Bog z mml, 
Tata".] Machek did not move, except to point to the trunk. . PaweT did not 
look up while sharpening his sickle with a. stone. Rozalja tried to kiss 
Pawel but could not. [Roza€/a c^m.] Then it was time. 

PYOTR Quiet, Jozef. . . we must speak to Rozalja and Stanlslaw of better 

times to come. ' • 

LSound 0^ mgon moving cpntim.&&* . .3 ' * 

^PYOTR I will, miss "old lady summer" with the webs covering all the trees, 

silver In the moonlight — and, the violeljs -you can smell them every- v 

■ 'v - . ■ 

, where in the spring. They say there is no "old lady summer" In wneri.ca 
only very sickly violets with no smell and very few of them. But at 
least t^fcre will be no Austrians. - 

ROZALJA We niK^Njsray foriNiemotka. / 

JOZEF Already half the young ones have left, for America, with the papers 
forged by Old Niemotka. We will pass as the others, have already. The 
young ones who have left, and are ijj America now, they must bless him. 

PYOTR We are not goingf^o serve no Austrian Army. - 

JOZEF We are not going to work all our lives for Austrians.- ' 

STANISLAW We go to America and get rich, eh Pyotr- Nfemotka will 'be so 
happy. " 
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PYOTBi Vie have our Rozalja and her husband. leave only a few hundred old ' 
friends who will be dead soon, anyway, and an old butcher shop in a town 

. that Is too snialj to make any real mon^ In. ' 

' • **A ■ ■ ■ ■ 



ROZALJA Old Machek.ib leave him and we leave little Pawel. 

... • ■ ; . , . . ■ ^' ' ■} ■ : ■ \ ■. : ' . . ■ 

JOZEF Do you think Old Machek was right? Do you knoW how mch he wanted 
us to stay and fight?' . 

. ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ' 

STANISLAW I am afraid lie will hurl a knife into the teeth of these bloodthirsty 
Austrians. • 

[tempo a£omW. . . , 3 \ ' ^ 

PYOTR Pan Machek is not young anymore. He cannot be expected to understand 
the ways of the young. • . 

STANiSLAW Rozalja, do you think therfe is something. in what my father said, 
that all this leaving for America is useless. 

■ 1 

■ . ■ ■ ■ * 

ROZALJA God only knows, Stasiu. 

STANISLAW Machek said it will be no different there. You run from the , 
foreigners who*11ve among us and go to 'live among foreigners. At least 
here it Is they who are the foreigners, the intr.uders. 

iOid Maeiiefej \folc.z ^vml 

At least here what you have, though It is hot much, it is at least yours. 
In America,, nothing will be yours. You wi^fl lose even that whicfi you 
take away with%you - lose yourselves, and what is*worse, your children. 

. . '. ' ■ ' ■ , 

ROZALJA. ^Please, Stas'tu. 
iSm&atlon moving now a itlUp'] 

PYOTR J Look you can see it nbwi Look there 1 

[Image o£ the, Statae. OjJ LibzJUy. OukUm^oi Hqm3 Vo^k ^tU Uland.l 
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SCENE III ^ • 

illetLLfm6..to goAdm oi SCEHE I, except ga/td&n i6 now moJie, a goAdm.'] 

■ ■ ^ ■ \ ' , m ^ ' ' ■ • 

. . *• . ■ ^ .' . - 

■- . . ■ ' ■ • , • • ■ 

PYOTR People ask me, '•Pyotr, what Is your brother-in-law Stanislaw raising 
in that garden, manure or roses?'V Which is it Stanislaw? Truly, I cannot 
decide which is worse, playing dominoes across the street in front of 
my store and being eaten alive by flies around the empty soda cases, or 
playing here and being poisoned by the stink f rorii yoiJr manure garden" 

STANISLAW You misplace a number. It is too bad your eyes are not as sharp 
a^^our nose. Pan Pyotr, ^ .^v^ , 

/ :. • ^ 

f ' . ' 

PYOTR Oh,, forgive me gentlesnen, the stink makes rr\y eyes' water so, 'I can 
hardly see to play correctly. Surely, Stanislaw, this garden of yours 
is a joke. You should write to. your old fathel*, and ^k him how to pla'nt 
a garden that smells like" a garden. You can bet he has swne flower garden 
this summer. He probably has nothing to eat, bcrt you can fc^t he iias some 
^ garden. . 

, ■ . \ . 

ROZALJA We will see, eh, Pyotr. ^ * 
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PYOTR Yes. Rozalja'here is a letter from Poland. 
ROZALJA' Read it to us ^ then. . 



PYOTR No. I have not yet opened it from this morning. Last night I dream 
of blood ^nd rushing water. 

•• ' . ^' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' , ■ 

STANISLAW Since when; is Pyotr, the\utcher, afraid of dreams like that? 



I J02EF I will read it. 



PYOTR Pah, you had better tend your chickens than to read this letter. You 
1 read it Rozalja. » 



ROZALJA Let rae see here. I tak&& £ette/t3 It says that Old Niemotka was | ; 
. arrested and held In the stockade, ^ ' . ; 

STANISLAW Who says? - , 

ROZALJA Upinski says. '^i * 

' , , ' • * • ■ "• ■■■ •■ ' 

JOZEF Oh, llpinski, yes, he went back to Poland because in Am^'ica he could, 
think of nothing but going back, ancPonce he was back In^ Poland -eould 

think of nothing but coiling back. to Anierica* * ^' \ . 

' ' .■ . ■ . ■' ■ . " 

Stanislaw^ Now that '.s Lipinski . - «^ * ' 

PYOTR Joz|f , the sroell of the coops has, possessed you. ^ 'v 

ROZALJA The Austrians final.ly caught poor Niemotka. Btd>/uh^. I ipft^^^ * 
fLeadmQ^' • 'When Pawel came home on leave from the border, lie and the 
Count Resnis|:i. . . ' 

STANISLAW Yes, Old Count Resniski.' I drove his c^t-rikge as well as Appllo 
drives the sun, the Count would say. . • ' i . 

ROZALJA . ; and Old Machek went riding in-t-he Count's b^ken-down carriage 

with the Sagging hors^, up to the^stockade in the middle of night. They 

broke into the stockade, killed the sentries, and got Old Niemotka om ^ 
into the carriage, r /: 

JOZEF . , / ^ 

Dzieki Boze. , . 

' - , lllAl-.li.-. I. I ■« ^ . ^ 

ROZALJA „iContimu2 Even before the soldiers could get into their trousers, 
they were riding away with Pawel using the ship.^ It, was too much for 
the horse. It dropped dead before they could even get more than a hundred 
yards from the gate. The carriage turned over and the old ones rolled 
out with their pitchfork's and sickles, and Pawel shooting at the qn- 
comj^ng soldiers. Old Machek and- Niemotka were shouting and swinging 



tlietr sickles and pitchforks. The soldiers shot thetn dead>, [ Stanliim): 

"B^ze^ Boze."] They lay bleeding in the' street with a couple of 
\ soldiers lying bloody beside them. * ' 

PYOTR Maehele'dead-. \ • ■ . 



SCENE IV i ' : 

OQZEF Vihat is that Stanislaw? ' 



STANISIAW By golly, my Rozalja pi ay s^ jokes on her husband, A ros# 1n.n\y 
lunch pail why, it is almost Intjecertt. [ Otkva laugh and ioki. \ * 

' "How romantic is Stanislaw." ] % * 

WORKMAN- Truly, this Stacislaw must jjve made his Rozalja very happy if she 
sends him a rose this morning. [ Om illA. <i loda bottJU and platan jwah, 
. in it} xttk^ joko, about mftkinQ in a ganden on. a ^actoftyr-'] 
iiiA4€& 6hming pa^^^ o^ tam ^ ^ceno, /letuAM to £actoAj{, ^No rnqKc 
AjOA^ in 6odBL' bottle.,'] ^ 

T ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ 

* ■ ' ^ ■■ ■ . ' ' ' . 

JOZEF I Spmlung to d uianlmanj After Stella was born, Rozalja is not her- 

self. Stanislaw is. . . r 

(^RKMAN Stanisiaw^is a big shot foranan with a white shirt and no lunch pail, 
thinks h| is a boss Or something, goinc[ against his own people. 



STANISLAW ' [Storifi ] Quiet, my friends. Quiet! 

JOZEF I am sure that most p<f us who work in the sa/ne deq^rtment with 
Stanislaw un(iprstand how he feels about his job, what with .two daughters 
and a helpless' wife. 



YOONG workman What? Two daughters and a wife | Bruschek here has fQur 
-daughters and a wife* 

JDZEF' I know none of us likes to ?ee Starilslaw not go out on strike with • 

US. But surely we can understand. A man must do what, he bellafes is 
-•m^ ■ • ■ 

right. Has he not always been a good foreman? >s 
YOUNG 'iJORKMAN He's just a scab, that's what he 1?. 

* '■ ■ ' " ,• ■ 

STANISLAW iTtMinQ t^Joz^i'l Scab. Jozef? 

JOZEF . It means you continue to work jlurl.ng a strike* that Is all, 
Stanlslaw. , 

. • , , ■ : V- ■ ■ ■ - ■ 

STANISLAW No, I have a garden, Jozef. I know what a scab ^s in a garden. 

JOZEF No, Stanlslaw, he tlpes not mean that. Only that you work during the 
strike. * . 

YOUNG WORKMAN Yes, scab, that's what I said.. What's the matter don't you 

understand English?' . 
[tHofikman ^eave^] . 

iStcmUlm gm&p& a iaM&n ^>odaL bottle, xmd oi kt 6pmk& 6lowl^ piacu It ■ 

- » ■ ■ . ■ \- 

STANISLAW' Danm fc#l. Damn young fobU ' ^ . 

JOZEF The young one^ are looking, fbr a reason to get even with you anyway 
* because they don't like to be bossed by a man who can't speak English 
.right, who makes them work for their money. I know I am hurting you, 
. -stanlslaw, -by telling you this. B^^^ w§y they think. Tiiey 

are young and have hot heeds. , They do not like your white shirt and 
your eating in the cafeteria like a boss or something. And I am not 
* - one' to say they ^are completely wrong, because nowJ:hat they have all , 
gone, just between you and me, StanisUw, you shouM not desert your 
old friends like this. The monej^ is not worth it. ' 



STANISLAW It Is not so tnucf;) the money, Jozef. The money ts important, of 
course; but ijt is not only that'; It is the Job Itself, Jozef. As you 
said, my friend, I cannot even ^peak English hardly and still I am a 
foreman. It Is something to be foreman, Jozef. It Is something. 
Tike I used to drive the horses^for Count Resnl ski ,. do you remember? 
It ,1s not that I like to boss the><nen. Not that. Have I ever bpssed 
any of you, Jozef? Haybe the young omfes once in a while who do not want 
to work anyway, who get paid for nothing while jthe rest of you work like 
horses. The young ones who even start these strikes because they are not 
.getting paid enough to do nothing. But this striking will not help, 
Jozef. It will only iroan blood and violence, and when the blood has sunk 
Into the earth and It Is all over, no one can say that you or the others 
win be any better off. Still, when you and the rest gp out, Jozef, If 
^" you are lucky enough to be one of those who does 'not get hurt (because 

- many will be hurt, Jozef, and maybe even die), even If you accomplish 
nothing and the strike Is broken, you will at least have your old jobs 
back. But if Stanislaw goes out with you - a forenan, a company man - 
he will not even have a jo|> when it is all over. He will noTonger be 
a foreman; he will not even have a job. 

iFode out,} . ' 



SCENE V 

JOZEF Pyotr, they, stone the house' of Stanislaw, Canel lU£Uiya, StMa, 
LdauQhtoM StanUlau}] md ^tozaJtsa AcJvzamlng. Bound a b/wken uUndom*2 

■, . ' ■ ■ M 

STANISLAW Stella, Marya, go to your mother. She is cut by the glass. 

VOIC'E OF SNEERING MAN Hd, Pan Stanislawi You had better work hard this 



week. -Newjrfjndows will cost something. What kind, of big shot foreman 
lives in a house with no windows? 



STELLA Tata, who said that? - 



T4ARYA Unc[^ Jozef, Pyotr. Fattier is inside. 

-JOZEF We have talked It over, Stanlslaw. And we know that you are right. 
That If you go out, you w*!!! surely lose not only foreman but even a 
place at a machine. So we have decided that it would only be right if 
we all put our savings together and loan them to you so you can open 
up some kind of business — maybe a butcher store like Pyotr, We will 
see to it that every man who lives in the town and works in the factory 
will buy in your store, Stani^l aw; and soon you will be richer than 
pyotr even and maybe even force him out of business. 

' i?ifot/L and Joz^i imgh.'] - ? 

PYOTB iBzajming 6eAM)u&} Maybe a flower store. We could get enough | 
money together to start it, and you could pay us bacji when you begin to ' 
make monty. And it would not be long, tecau^e we will see to it that there 
is not a wedding ,9r a funeral in^fjfi town that does not buy the- flowers 
from Stani slaw's store, What do yx)vt say - m friend?' Be reasonable. 

Think of Rpzaljal Of the girls! . . 

' ■ ,1 

STANISJ<AW StanJ si aw will continue to work, no matter what. You break 
windows. . '. Ky greenhouse ha$^t a single pane of glass nsft. I do not 
know how I will be able to groi^ven a single flower this-^Wter. But 
^ that is. all right, that is -noihihg* But look at n^y wife, w Roaal ja, 

« -whom^rou say I must think of she is 1n bandages. Who has .done*this? Now 
you come, offering 'Stanislaw charity, you come and say, "Ho, we are doing 
you a big favor, Stanislaw. ^e should not even be here talking to a scab*:" 
Well, maybe Stanislaw is nothing but a scab. But he does not need charity 

7 from anyone. Not from you or anycjne. Stanislaw will cpntinue to work, 
no matter whatf 



'JOZEF Truly, Stabislaw, I am Sorry. We are, all of us, sorry. 



1 



PYOTR T am sorry, 3tasiu. 
lh<iJS ImMt, SHght 6ound glcL&A bfieaklng,] 



SCENE VI 

> V . ■ . ■ ■ 

HARYA Coine, Stetla, let us fetch Tata from work. 

- • '. ■ • . 

STELLA But, the strike, the others do not work. - » 

■ • , ■ . - ■ ' . ' / ■ ■ 

Mi\RYA He iti 11 works. • • 

MAN'S VOICE The police truck takes away the ifabs. Now that the scabs are 
gone, nothing win happen. ^ 

STELLA I hope Tata was in the truck. [ : ^ - - ' 

MARYA Of Course he was. Even he's not that stupid. Come on 1 You and 
your dreams! i ♦ ' ^ 

YOUNG WORKMAN'S VOICE WeH look who^s there! Pan Stasiu.how is it you • 
weren't in the truck with the rest of the scabs? 

'J ■ ■ ' , ^ ' • . ■ ■ ■ 

MARYA Oh,aeod! Not Not evejj he could be that foolish! 

. .* . , ■ % ■■ ■ 

STELLA Look, the boss offers Tata a ride home in his limousine, and he 
points here. , ' . 

MARYA^ He Sees us here* He^s coming towards us. . .No* olj no. 

VOICE OF YOUNG WORKMAN Machek*s ev^n too much of a hig shot to ride with 
'th^ bosses -I Maybe he *s even higher than the bosses. Maybe they've 
)ted Mm so 4ii9h^or*4esert1ng^ his^ own paoplev Three xheers for 
Stanislaw, the boss of bosses. ^ ' \ ^ 

I Che£/Ung ' and laughing 2 ^ 
* What's the matter, Stanislaw? Why don't you laugh? Don't irou think I*m 
funny? Come on» cheer up, my friend. ' Would, you like us to rfde you 
home on our^ shoulders? It's the least we can do. After all, this" is^ 
-thg first time aifiy one of us have ever become a boss. What do you sa/jV 



:iny friends, shall we ride him on our shoulders? 

STE|.LA %h, Marya, they will kill him. 

I Soundi i^toriie, tCkz hall, StaiU&im mocuUng,'} ^ 
MARYA Let them. 
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S6ENE VII - ■ ■ t 
5TANISLAW - Enough , woman I Sta'nisUw has h|d enougt?. 



ROZAUA {Sound oi a /ujchin^ th£UJL'}QQ> not^ warn me, husband/ You do not 
fright€tn mai- W>iy did' you do i t? Your gardes, Stani si aw, what does a 
drunkai^d who can takci an ax ilo Jhis garden, what does tie care? 



1 



StANISfcAW You are not a wcMnan. You are a witch. 



ROZALJA And you a Dyabell Yes! 



STANISiiAW Do not* talk so. . . 



ROZAlrJA You are feold, willful. . . 



STANISLAW Womaii, wf had here much that was (good. Do mot forget that. It 
was not ''"^I who made.^the destruction; 



ROZALiA Yes, it is»yoU. Ever since your father would not give us his 



^blessings. We a^ under a, ,a curse. 
[Sound oi SisJlM (nvtoAinQ. 1 
STELLA Tata," what has'fiapp^ to the g^r4en 



ROZALJA Stella, go back to bed 
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SJANISLAW SteHa, you were at the strike. YoUrSaw what happened. Why* did 
you not leave. with Ma rya? - - *^ 

' • ■ ■ ' ' " _ ' . ' ' 

, ST£LU I fainter!, I fainted - I did iiot seel. 

■ ■ • ■ - ■ ^ ■ . ^, ■ . , ■ ■ • - . • ^ 

STANISM16 You, you "win see it am 

ROZALJA What happened thea at the' strike? * . . - 

STANISLAM Do you know even, one little bit o'f it? . , . when she came to get 
me , .'.jvhen they threw the stones at me like'sorae animal . . .do you 
* know what my Marya did? No, you do not Vnow, nothing. 

"■, ' ■ ' #' ...... ■ ■ - 

ROZALJA Stella, go back to b%d. 

STANJSLAW TO ROZALJA wWe' islthe cradle with Stantslaw's' son? It is^ . 

too lat^i eh? Too lafe. Do you thinl( your husband is mad? ?V hundred 
gardjBlis >. * , . Cffe 6ixUng& <md the, noii^ iaiJt ovqa thz iioo^,' gZcu6 bn.ejaHngf\ 
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/^mLW I cajinot stay here. ['RuAhe^'^atMuf 
ROZALJA Stella, Stella, where can you go? . 

-Vv - • >, ■ . . 

' ♦ • • • 

SCENE viir. ' ■ - - • - 

.., ' ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ • ' ." , ■ 

JOZEF Pyotr. still no one knows, where Stella has gonfe?- 

PYOTR' These young ones! They d'o not return: even in the sprfng. What of 
StahisTaw, Jozef , after so many months *~are they /to jnake^Mm foreman? 

.... ^ ' ■ ■ C ■ ,^ 

JOZEF. No, no-he comes in his old )vhite shirt, but he is a workman, only. ^ 
^ He is strange, Pyotr,' he is sick^ith drink. His hands §hake; ^he murpbles: 
."All 90he, you will lose ^your children. "Wife. . .Daughters. . . Garden, 
^ Gone, all Sohe. ' ' * 



V - 

{Sound Q^'mackini-i . - ^ 

IstidU'oi wen at wac/toiej ' , • - / 

JpZI|F-Oh, n\y God^ he fell headfirst In the machine. The power. 
C Sttrfe oi mn lying - pool oi blood - gia66 /L04>e., Zwich budzU open ok 
itoofL, ] - ! ' ■ 



SCENE IX ' 
Casket 

[ Ro4(Wi/ beg-cnA..r 

PYOTR lAUdzl YeSi ten riiorvths after *the strike StanlsUw falls Into his 
machine: no more. And Rozalja, my poor sister toraorrow after the, funeral 
• they win probably not even ask Rozalja to get oOt of her nocking chair". 
They will probably carry her, rocker and all, out to the car /or ambulance 
or whatever and drive her out to the sanatorium still rocking an with . 
a bowl of glass roses. Yes, Pyotr, 'by this t1n« t(Mndrrow It will have 
been all over for a good, many hours. And Jozef will have cleaned out the 
coops as usual. It will mean something, from the eggs every morning ^ 
besides the thirty-five-dollars from the new tenants (all' right, thirty,^ 
Vf th'ey do not "mind living without a porch) and With the hundred * 
from Stella to wait 'til she arrived frdm liew York. \ . And the seven 

* hundred:.from the Polish Union will be of no use to Rozalja ij) the 
sanatorium, besides, it is better for her brother to manage it. Yes, 
it, has been a very good day, Pyotr, a good Friday, a very good Fridayt 
And tomorrow should be*a good day tooj sfnce the neighbors will buy. from 
me all the more after tKey see what a fine reception I give for my 
brother-in-law lifter the funeral. 'And in one or two more Sundays I 
wi 1 1 fcer-abTe |o ' Wt ^ n^y-bTack^iombur^ hat and w white ^scarf- a nd g ray 
^ats and gloves and go walking ih the Easter Parade on Fifth Avenue with 
all the other big shots. Of course, there is nothing like a garden. 
Ah, it WsiS nice just to si f there on Sundays in Stani slaw's garden. May- 
be he was a fool, but you will have to admit that his garden was- really 
something. Who would ever have thought in that first year that it would 
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become such a beautiful £h1rrg -iwjre manure than anythlnjg else? Ves, 
: you will mfss it, Pyotr. Vhy, It will hardly seem Hke summer all. 
\ And you will miss him, too. Poor Stanlslaw. Despite everything no one 

can say I did not love h-lm like a brother. Ah, Pyotr, when will you 

learn that it Is foolish to be so sentlmen^tal? Where does It get you? 

What does it bring you? [SounciA -6-tep6.] 

• -«f - 

, . . • • • 

^WRYA Who Is that, Stella? 

STELLA It is my William. 

-Uhh. How is Ciocia Lottie, Mary a. I- did not even know you left Tat a 's 
house. V * 

MARYA I left only a little before you did, Stella. \Tata would be so proud 
of you now Stella. 

STELLA As he was of you, Marya, remember. ♦ 

JOZEF Yes, they have done a good job with your, face, old one; This young 
undertaker knows his business; he has made you look quite well, 
Stanlslaw, quite fine. He does good work, and he is very helpful and 
respectful for such a young fellow.. It is not even his Job to be here, 
to sit here through the saying of the rosary. He has done much to make 
it easier for your daughters, and for Rozalja too - though there Is little 
anyone can do for Rozalja. It is all very easy for her now, Stanlslaw; 
no need to worry about her. She smiles at everything. She weeps too, 
^yes; but when you talk to her, she smiles and smiles and gives you the 

^ bowl of flowers to smell like ihey were real . She will be all right. 
. 'They will all be all right, Stanlslaw. Only . . . I do not know about 
Stelja. She did not cry ataTl. Perhaps, If she cried, it. would be 
better [vo-cce becomes mo/ie. (Un&ct^ Stella, Stella^ Come oyer here. 



iSound oi'6tzp6 appfLoaahAJfig], Tell me Stella how are you.' 1 am your 
godfather^ remember . . .you left home so suddenly. . . 

STELLA I am well enough now. Uncle Jozef. Do not worry about me. . . Do 
^ you think these flowers .bright enough for a remembrance? 
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JOZEF Yes, yes, you nwst have sent an acre of blossoms-. Your father wlien 
he was alive made us feel always as 'If It was In suitmer. 

■'. , ' ' , ■ <• ■ ■ , . 

STELLA You should sit. Uncle; you seem tired. Let me call my Winiam to 
fetch you something. ^ 




J02EF No, no» I am all right. This William you are wi'th, he comes frirni 
the cityr^o? You are married? - \ 

STELLA No, no wedding. • 

JilILLIAM is there anything I can do, sir? Stella, is there anything? 

ST£LLA No, nothing^ . I am grateful, Uncle, that you waited until I arrived 
- from New Yprk to make the funeral arrangfements. 
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V ,aOZEF It was Pyotr. . . 
STELU [ Co£(i£{/ ] Yes. .r\now. 

JOZEF We saw you-, Pyotr and I, when yoi^.drove up. Such a big car you have 
and such a horn tha^makes music. . . 

WILLIAM Yes. Stella likes It. 

STELLA "Uncle, we will return so^n to the viewing. Let us go, William, 

JOZEF Whoever thought little Stella would grow up to live in a place like 
New York? itch a big unbelievable place. Remember when we first saw 
it> Stanislaw? Standing there at, the rail, the four, of us waiting with 
the others, to-^et our first look at it, Rozalja's shawl Mowing in 
tfie morning cold, the white gulls screaming and hanging in the air 
around the boat and falling and slanting\and screeching so loud that , 
Pyotr had to say it twice, "Look, you can see it.nowl Look therel" 
pointing, and through the cold haze the statue standing on the water 
and later the pointrof the buildings and all of it so big and . 



unbelievable, and all the shouting and*s1ng1ngj^l{^1f^r tfiw boat, and 
Pyotr with tears ^1n his 'eyes and wip.ing his nose in his sleeve, and 
everybody so happy ~ until we got there.. You would t*hir?li-^^at by this 
time some of us would begin to understand it, eh, n\y friend? I will 
drtnk to you, n\y friend, and then I will sleep and sleM> of the dead, 
tomorrow morning, I will throw, a r^se into^our grave ^ttd maybe. a' hand- 
ful of earth, and try to remember again how it was in the beginning. * 
IS NOW .AND EVER -SHALL BE, WORLD WITHOUT E^iS. AMEN. 
IConcZu&ion 0^ the. H<f^cmf2 

• - ' - ■! . . ■ , 

•* ' . . . ■ ■ 

- TKE,£ND . 
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\ A GLASS RO^E - . 

Suggested study Question^ an^ Commentary ^ ^ 

A Glass Rose Is the title of a novel published in 1958, the first of a 
singe completed tetralogy, by Richard Ban kowsky. Born ^n Wallin^ton, 
New Jersey in- 1928, he was educated at iYile and Columbia and has taught at 
several universities. Although the^ioye\ and^play adaptation concern t||e 
decline of a Polish Immigrarrt family, jt)i»stoi^ could be about any American 
group. The play takes place partly in f^and and mainly in an ethnic neigh- 
borhood near the industrial section of an American city. As more Is known 
about 'the Old,' tfie'New World, beqpmes more real. The journey of the play 
parallels In some' ways the much desired journey we all take into a brave new 
world. 



Some I 



Is there Importance to the fact that the setting to Scene f is a^rose 

f ••>••• ' 

garden? Is there a contrast being Suggested between rose garden aid factory? 
What type of working conditions existed for factory workers in the 1920' s 
and 193d's? That Pyotr ts the proprietor of his own store gives him status ^ 
In his* neighborhood. Why? .Is 'Pyotr talking down to Stanislawf Why Is It 
iitiportant to Stanislaw to plant the seed that 1s in the trunk? Is th6re a 
significance to Pyotr*s statement, "Polacks moving in from across the river"? 

Scene 11 . - tSt ^ 

■ ' ■ ■ 7 J 

Stanislaw 1ind/<02aVj a plan to emigrate to America. Rozalja wants to 
carry oni the wigllla dinner whfch began after the first star of Christmas 
Eve was sighted. Many families fasted from -food until *the dinner. Jhe menu 
varied but often featured barszcz (clear beet soup), pickled herring, sauer- 
-krauts pierogl -Xajtype' ofLkunplmg)^ » .Why would. Rozg 1 ja^MRt to know. if ^ _ 
they would continue this dinner in America - a practice that many Polish ^ 
Americans practice? Th^pwing oats on St/ Stephen's- Day combined both Christian 
and pagan customs": striking reenacted the martyrdom of St. Stephen-, the 
kernels signified fertility and growth. Sv^allowing a pussy willow bud ibVessed 
on the: Synda^ before Easter) assured protection^ from sore throat.- Pussjy 
willows Were used In Central and Northern E^irope rather than palms during the 
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■" - ■ ^ ■:.■>•, . ■ « 

. . ■ m , 

Palm Sunday. (Althouqh a ndn-bellevino person mi qht regard these customs 
as werelo^ superstUious - as Stanislaw tnay - man^ Americans spend billions 
each year for cosmetics and drugs which experts ijave found worthless.) 
Does -Stanisl aw. regard these customs as somewhat humorous . as Indicated by 
l^ozalja's response? It should be remaubered th^t the Polish are a very - 
religious people who during deca'des of foreign occupation retained their 
faith integral with their national identity. ; n 

Stanislaw's personality begins to emerge in this scene reenac ting the* 
time befope emigration. What do you interpret b:^ his comment, "We wilT 
make It^so," The. bfijief that par^^ represent God in the rearing of children 
may help to explain why Stanislaw «id Rozalja want to li^e his father, Old 
Machek, give them his blessing. Old Mathek dp^s in a s^n?^e give his assent 
with the giving of flowar seeds, for Stanislaw must Hake something". He 
must still be a father. Why? Since^the family* and land were vital to 
peasant life the wedding ceremony and reception were great matters of village 
life lasting for mny days. Family and land carried on the great traditions 
of dignity and inde^ndence, if there were land and. ch^ildren enough tb work 
; tbc farm; care for each othej*, especially the aged; perpetuate the cycle of 
, church and festival;, and in^um, live a^worthy life. Seen in this way, why 
cannot Old ?4achfek give bis blessings? How then do you if^^i^£s^t the Ifeave 
taking? * . . v t ^ c 

Notice the changing rhythm in this scene. - How relieved they are at first 
to leave Poland^ yet, all of them inust wonder ^wh$t win happen to them in 
America. How Woes each anticipate his pr her future? • 

Stanislaw remembers his father's words not as a curse so much as a 
tegical prediction. Do yo" l^lieve Ma^iiek has any reason for making that 
prediction? '* V ' f 

During the time of the early scenes in, this. play, Poland. had been parti- 
--^loned and about to be dominated again by Prussia CGermany),- Russia, and 
—Austria-Hungary a Tfie.' latter power «»s most 1 ibera 1 wi th the P^14sh peopl e 
urf3er\the1r control- The young men, Stanislaw, Jozef, and Pyotr, may have 
sebfc^^Jcreased Austrian domination because of impending World War I. Tiie 
great powers pressed Polish yountj ften to ^rve in their armies, Pawel would 
be forced to serve in the Austrian ariry. Those who emigrated obviously saw ' 
no future in a foreign-dominated society. 



Scenfe III . 



What does the conversation in this scene reveal about the chanqinq rela- 
tionship between Pyotr and Stanislaw? For all we kn<w, Pyotr may or may not 
haVe opened the letter sent to him by Old Lipinski. Lipinski evidently wanted 
to have someone in America tell Stanislaw what happened, rather than to have 
Stanislaw read In a letter\f his father *s\^ath. Pyotr wanted Rozalja or 
someone other than himself to tell Stanislaw, and soJie ma)^ have used the , 
excuse of the dream. ESP and dream interpretation are nothinq new, of course; 
each peasant group including the Poles had their own code Of dream revelation. 
Even if Pyotf' is lying ^bout th^ dream, he probably J(nows that the others, 17" 
^vith the possible exception of Stanislaw, will respect his concern ' 

At f^irst, they all enjoy the letter, lipinski never could quite decide 
which cduntry he loved 'more,^merica or Poland.- Stanislaw' s fond memory of 
Count Re^niskt could mean many things: , the count who was*** somebody" recog- 
nized the young Stan is llaw's ability with horses. *tihe count was most likely^ 
a peasant aris^tocrat made landless by Austr^n occupation.' * j 
^* T^ie assault upon the s^oq^q seems foolhardy Yet many people 'incluatng^^ 
the Poles have resisted ir^aders.l Old Machek nwst have agonized over the 
decisiQn^ free Miemotkav the. man who forged' his son's :papers. Perhaps it 
was a^matteXof principTe to attack the intruders. Anyway, he and Pawel had . 
less to lose^ince the/emigration of Stanislaw, artd the Austrian occupat;ion, / * 

Students may_nan^ study how a i\ative people resist foreigners in / 
peaceful |ind violent/ways; in Amer^ica at the turn of ■ the century; in Poland"' 
during the, World War U occupation; in the smuggle for w^en s rights , . . . 
^tichael Noviak in,T% Rise of the Unme1table^Ethn1cs_ discusses the contributipns 
ofJethnic groups in the fi||hting dq/fng Wortd War tl For ao excellent study 
of American nativ ism see John Higham s Strangers in the Landj 1860- 1925 . 
■ ■ ;• / i ■ 

Scene IV * ' ^ 



^ What is significant about Stanislaw finding a rose in his lunch pail?* Can, 
one decide, thus, abou| the image in a factory of a- rose in the soda bottle? Is 
there symbolism in the fact that eventually there is no rose in the soda bottle? 
Does the \<prkman's statement concerning Stanislaw's success .reveal Stanislaw's 
status among his people?. What does Jozef's statement' about "scab" and "striKe" 
re/eial abdut unions*? Are the participants In the scene pictured as becominn - 
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more AmeVlcan? "SpeaKiiig English pr^perly'S ^"thj^jfounq ones'*^^ "old friends 
and "strike" are significant words In the final conVersatiqn ^between Jozef 
and Stanislaw. 'Why? Stanislav^ heUevesw he has acHl^ed' swnething more 
•important th^n monetary success. How has this sense of himself developed 
frooj his past life In Poland? \ 

IJie shift of tone in this scene reflects the aibrupt change in the lives 
of imroigrants. Until the late -1930' s, onlji^, mi nor industrial and governmental 
assistance existed for the unanployed, the sick, and the needy. Most people, 
of course, did not want chariti^. Immigrants expected to worJc hard and steadily 
at a job, help each other in tjme of negdr ^nd maintain their, strong religious 
Reliefs and customs, ^ 

While in this scene we see StanislaV trying to keepi his q^p sense of , I 
values, we also see hira caught between the older way urged by Jozef and the 
new way expressed by the y^ung i/orkroan. By^improving' his^ppsitidn as fore- 
tnan S^islaw has achieved 1|sdme thing." A foreman during this period rose^ 
throuM the ranks by persistence and knowledge he gained himself. He 
usualfllhad not the benefit ofx much formal schooling. Yet, t'he.youngei' - 
ones envy him his position, and the older ones, wh o ma t y und er^nd him, none- 
theless want his support durlhg the strike. Thus, the young ones* call him 
a "sc^b" - one who works when tf^e is a strike, thf older ones believe b0 
has betrayed his own people, 
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Poes St^^nislaw in his final speech to JozeTarticutate his position 
^asonably? Consicler h^w Stanislaw has to choose among his Achievement,, 
hfSvfrl ends and relatives, and the- changes brought forward the young' ones. 



Scene V 



Stanislaw rial iees that his neighbors and coworkers, believing him a 
traitor, wf 11 atJt^ck him and even his greenhouse, Home, and fam'ily: Stanl'slaW 
must wonder*wheiher or not he j4s escaped the conditions of Poland under 1 



foreign occupa|1oi^, The' Offef of~Pj^tr dnd Jozef seems generous, but Stanislaw 
refuses. Why? Is he "reasonably" especiaflly now after^ what has tiappened. We 
see Stanislaw ''n\h\% pride- and indignation at his brothers '-in-law of:^er Qf u 
char'ity*. How ^o hitS mind is ^tanislaw justified. Is he like Ms father? 
what ways? 




Scene VI V '.^-^ ''■*.' 

Stanisl^ does ^not leave •with'^e boss, perhaps because he sees his t r 

s daughters and f ants to take tiiem horae. Even if he hai'"nor seen ^ t^ 
not have gon^ with the bosses. Your interpretatlpn depends upon your respect 
for Stahlslaw's position. Certainly he is not oneJto leave with the scabs, , . . 

. » Marya is so^aught up in the action that she may have participated in 

the scourging ofptanislaw. Or sh^ may feel disloyalty because he seems un- 

reasonable and «i traitor to his fellow worMJ^s. She may not, understand how 

he can persist in worlclngTJespite the stoning of their house and, the unjuries * 

to her mother/ ^nd the pKobable injury he will bring upon himself. Still, J 

^she is concerned enough to take Stella and faring tata hme from work. Consider/__^ "iS^ 



your reaction to Marya In this sce(ie. 



Is Marya at all like her father? Many childi^en of immigrants felt 
ashamed^ ofx their parents' "strange" waysi, of speaki\ng and acting. Although 
most were respectful, they felt torn between thelH love for their parents - • 
And thejr pressures to beconffi Americanv^-^ or Ifke tiielr young ^friends who 
spoke English, enjoyed fashionable clothes and Entertainment, and looked 
forward to "better" jobs. The pressures to conform weiqg especially hard on 
thW sAond generation, i You might better understand the% feelings by remem- 
berl/ig those tlmes^ when your friends regarded you as, "different "-or "odd" — 
for no good reason. Marya 's actions are very serious In this scene because 
she has to cionfront her strongest feelings fdJT^ agdinst her fatl^er. 



Sdene Mil. ' , - ' - \ 

Stanlslaw completes the. destruction upon his> garden , the Others faegani 
Rosalja cannot understand Stanislaw nor can be actually tell her ail-that 
has happened. They do not see, each other as human, b.iit as "witch" and "dyabeV,. 
Why? Since his \wife an<i daughters cannot understand ajl that has happened, 
perhaps he believes ^^^son could. ' He may also want a sorv to carry on the family 

iLa4u&tlflcat1cn ^oV -bis ohi^ 1 ife. -Stel la cannot stay, ^zalia ^not 
koow >^,even one little bit^of 1t•^ How^do you take in what leads ftanislaw v 
and his family io this? \ 

scene V III ' ' ' - ' ' '1 

' This, scene may best -be understood In terms of the others. For instance, 
^iijQtaptfs'e Scene n I with this one. . - ' : ' 

ERIC ^ _ ^ . ;■ , _ ■ 
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. Scene M,-. . ~- ' ' 

" We hear P)^tr musiip to himself before the casket of Stanislaw. What 
does Pyotr*s stitenent reveal about himself? Does he represent the attitude 
\«nd achievement of success he sought in America? Pyotr, the dontinoe player, 
calculates about people and money (rents, i|isurance f^rom the Polish Union, * 
his reputation before others, etc.) You might Investigate why ethnic and 
business groups have started so many fraternal orgahizations and clubs-ln . 
■ Ai^ricaV- ^ • ' ■ n^' ' ■ v , ■ 

Pyotr's references to Good Friday and Easter Sunday echo what^lrohie . 
meanings? . , ^ • 

Before the rosary begins Marya and Stella question each other In the way 
sisters usually do. We learn that Marya left home to live with her, aunt 
( Giocia) in Pennsylvania, What do the sisters imply about each other by 
references to tata's, pride in them? The rosary begins. (The "rosary", 
derived from th^ Latin rosarium , rose garden, is a Roman Catholic meditation* 
on five sacred mysteries with recitation of five decades of Hail Marys, each 
beginning with ati Our Father and ending with a Gloria. > 

Jozef reflects as the people say the rosary for the soul of Stanislaw. 
Jozef 's concern for Stanislaw takes what form? Why is he especially cbn- 
oerned about StpUa? Consider the lives of Stanislaw and hisjdauqhters 
coricerhing respect for parents, marriage, success.' Jozef 's closing returns 
,us^to the beginning How does this cycle distinguish the life of each 
character in Amer^jpi or from Poland to America? What is the significance of 
Jozef s words - "until we got there"? . % ' 

Consider finally^ the symbol of the rose In the play. See the rose as 
a musical progression with varying shades and changes of sense and meaning, 
the dominant theme of the rose is counterpointed by other images of nachine 
sounds, Jozef 's pigeons, the rosary, glass and ^lass bfej^king, the car horn, . 

■ , Conclusion ~- ■ r~ 
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Several of the themes in this play appear in Philadelphia , Here I Came ! 
and in' |First Person Dreams , ^en the characters seem to have similar in- 
sights and aspirations. Old Machek and S O'Donnell offer their sons 



wisdom and love* yet the manner confuses their chfldren. Although America 
symbolizes a new start In the early 190lP's as well as In the^ 1960's, what 
changes have occurred in the dreams Gar jO'Donnell and Stanlslaw Machek have 
of America? What of their dreams of sjiccess? Stanlslaw reaches his goal. 
He was foreman, home owner, famfiy man. Gar's antlclpatlonW America even 
though he has never been there reveals much about the America seen In films 
and described by his Aunt Lizzy. What Images of America do tke characters 
have and what do these tell ITS about them? Our intirpr^tatlona, often tell 
u^flMJre about ourselves thati we realize,; Reconsider the plays to terras of 
.specific segments In FiHt Person Dreams. 
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Introduction 

: '*,.*. ^ ^ ♦ , 

Brian fri el uses several dramatic techniques whi.ch might need careful 

explatiation. Mos"t -obvious is his use of Public Gar and Private Gar tV develop 

a. richec understanding of h,i,s main character. As he ^states: 

\ vVhmtwo Gars, Public Gar and I'rivate Gar. are two views of th#tone 
■ • man. Public Gar is' the Gar that people see, talk to, talk about. 

Private Gar is* the unseen man, the man within^ the conscience, the . . 
• ^Iter e^Q, the secret thoughts, the ido Private Gar, thjB spirit, . • 
is invisiblei .tcx every)body,^always« Nobody except Publij/ Gar hears 
him talk- But fiven Public^ar, althcujgh'he talks to W 
occasionally, never sees .hiih and" never -looks ^at hdm„ One cannot 
look at one's alter ego « ^ ' • * - 

Students need to analyze the differences between Public. Gar and Private Gar, 

for such an analysis leads a deeper unders-ta'nding of human motivation. 

. This^ well mighjt lead into a iiscussi^rr of how all "human beings have both a 
public and private side. v ^ ' 

* , In addition', while Friel Dses the traditional box set of realistic drama, 
he empieys expr^sionistic and cineoiatSc* techniques. The memory sequences ^ 
parti cularly the love scenes between Gar anf^^Katf.fn Episode I' and the dream • 
•sequence vlrhjch tjpefns Episode 11 - are expressioni^s|^c;,h1s use of insert 
scenes witH-lfttll 'character development and with manory flashbacks is cine- 
matic. Moreover,/ tbe»e are several references to film throughqut the play. . 

Musicals alw Used to heighten, mpod and to develop character ^Note that 
Gar's favorite lusic is highly romantic. - • ' - 

The comettypf" thej>^lay is Chekhovlan, arisiaig out of the ,chal^acters as 
they, confront Aeir owh^^.i^ The humor is rotsust," eve| earthy; Ajut it is 
a hianor which bHngs<tear§ as well as laughter^ For exair^le, we can ;lau§h 
at the antfcs oir ALfritxizX^e - that/loud, brash, vulgar, fri'^id, lonely 
woman - but we" are- also moved by her desire for m£T} The hilari»ty of the s , 

.scene vdLth The Boys approaches the, bawdy but it also Wttanpts to hide the; 
lonfelij|is and emptiness of their lives. O-""^ 

If as Walter Kerr says this is a-play about love and the cqmmunic^tion 

^ trf love tut i^t-whi le ^;he Vord is "cm the tip <if every man ^ s tongue and — 
everlastinsly not spoken," notice how. the "blocking of 'the characters in the 
performance reinforces' this; idea. The director always used spatial distance 
to isolate characters. Note 'particularly the scenes ' between Gar and S.B'.Sr 
the scene with The Boys; the Rosary scene. HoW many characters 1r the play . 



touch or embrac^ • What are Qar*s reactions tq his being embraced by Master 
Boyle and by Aunt Lizzie? ' 

, Students should be alerted to the particular stage devices which develop 
t ipood, and meaning^ .*How effective Is the setting and the decor? What do tfieise 
. tell us about the characters? -For example, what does the fact that-Gar uses 
\- a wash basin In his bedrodm tell us about the house?' Is the fact that the 
Doogan's have a television Important? How does the lighting help to empha- 
s1z« the feel Ing. at the end of each episode? . - 

students might find It Interesting aiid helpful to act out several of the 
' Insert scenes. Of course, they should try to develop their own interpretations 
■. ^of|the characterSj," . - ■ _ ' 



Play Syno'psis ■ * . 

■ ■ • . . ^, 

Episode! ' ' ^ • * ; 

Gareth O'ltonnell is spending his last night in Ballybeg, Co» Donegal,- 
'ireland, Tomorrovli he leaves for .a n«^ l ife, in America, in Philadelphia where 
•he will te staying with his Aunt Li J^ziev ttis dead mother's sister. He is 
daydreaming wKen jlad^e,' the* housekeeper, enters and they talk aboir^ the reac- 
tions of Gar's father. County Councillor .S.B. O'Donnell, to his son's leaving. 
The fatlier enters, checks on fliatters relating to the shop, leaves, and Gar * 
•returns to his daydreams. Wild Irish music brings thoughts of his former 
lovfe, Katie. Doo^an, now Mrs. Francis King. In a memory sequence. Gar relives 
the night^when he' and Katie broke off their relationship. - . 

- Madge cbmej ig to announce tea. -At tea the father and son barely speak 
except to mouth phrases Which haye been said over and over. Gar's old teacher 
liJaster Bgyle, enters and S.B, leaves. The conversation between Boyle and Gar 
brings back menwrles that Boyle ^had been in love with Mary, Gar's mother 
before she m^ied S.B. , Boyle gives* Gar a book of poems written by the teach- 
er, borrows money for a drink, and, in a moment of fatrterly love, embraces 
Gar.- Boyle rushes from the houses -Madge enters, and Gar retreats to his bfd- 
room, confused and uncertain, but at the end bravely singing "Philadelphia, ~ 
Here I Come!"" - . ' 

Episode II * • , . ^ 

As the scene opens. Gar Jis In bedroom dreaminp about his lost love, 

Katie. To break off, the reverie, he daydreal^s of his e^l^its in America. 

When he reads the better from Aunt Lizzie detailing his arrival in 

Philadelphia arfd describing his job, he thinks back- to her visit to Ireland 

September 8, the* day of Katie's wedding to Francis King„ Lizzie, her' 

husband Con, and their American friend Ben Burton j have just returned from 

a trip to .Bailtefree, the 'Gallagher homestead. They have had a few drinks 

along the Wayo In her tipsy state, Lizzie begs Gar to come to America to live 

with them*. . Confused and embarrassed, Gar accepts the invitation. 
- ■ »■ ■ i 

Following this liffimory' sequence, Gar gotes out to say goodby to his friends 

the. Boys« He is gone just a fiew minutes wften the group, returns, lie^pys' are 

loud ahd" blustery and drink freely, THey tell of past exploits which we dis- 

cove, never r.an,, Happened, particularly the exploHs wUh wo.en. THey l.ave 

for antfther adventure saying confjj'sed and embarrassed farewells to Gar. j 



After they leave there Is a knock on the door and Katie Doogan King 
enters to say goodby« Gar's consents to hfr are cruel and cynical. ,She 
leaves and as the cur tala falls, Gar calls out fof'hfs father to say some- 
thing. ^ • - . . 

Episode III * V • V ^ 

■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ^ ■ ' '' ' • ♦ • ' 

/ Part' I ■ ' ■ • / . : . ' - 

' • . While the family rosary Is being recited, Gar daydreams of a past day 
when he and his father went rowing on Lough na' CI oc Cor and were happy. When 
the ros^iry Is finished, they eat supper only to be Interrupted by the parish 
priest. Canon Mlfc* O'Bryne, who has' come for his nightly game of draughts or 

^•checkers, The conversation between the Canon and S.B* is the same tonight 
as it has been for. years. While the Canon and S.B, play. Gar daydreams and 
pleads' for openness and conwuni cation, While* Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto 
plays, Gar-Private cries out ^To hell with all silent men!" 

Part n .' , . ■'■ I ■ ..■.,■.* 

It is the small hours of» the morning, ^ar can't sleep and gets up to 
take some aspirin. He mee^s StB, "and they talk but it's'all kbout business. 
^ Finally, Gar brings up ^he fishing trip to lough na Cloc GQir/but S.bV doesn't 
remeniber it Gar doesl Gar leaves and Ma4ge enters. Th^ talk about Gar 
when he was a young boy. S.B. ha's loving memories of his son'which he xannot 
communicate tq Geir; Garij comes "in, says goodnight to Madge and returns tc^his 
bedroom. His inner voice still asks "Why do you have to leave?** Gar can say 
only "I don't know. I - I - I don't know." ' , I 



Discussion Questions ' 

Episode I 

1, Setting is very important in this play.- What do the stage r . 
directions tell you about the setting? How do you visualize it? - 

' Pick out examples of the influence of the house setting and the • 

• - town on the characters. 

2, * What is Gar's mood, as the play openS? What lines indicate his mood? 
• 3. Wt^ do you think Gar Spends so much of his time daydreaming? * Do 

you think he has done this In th^e p9st or is it that he is leaving 
home tomorrow? ^ 
, 4. P^l^ attention to the reference to'j:he Queen of France; it will 
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* reoccur throughout the play. What significance do you think 
it has? 

5: What is the relationship between Gar' and his father? Poirmout 
specific references which help you to discover this relationkhip. 

6. Oo you think Katie is' as much in love with Gar as he"^ seems ti be 
with her? Why does Gar tell her about the egg money? /Rg^ cpes 
Katie react? \ - V . • 

7. How does' Gar react to Katie's father? What is Senator Doogan's 
attitude toward Sar? " ^ 

8, , What is the Importance to Madge of the birth of her grandnlece? 
Wj?jt Is your attitude tcward Madge? What is- her felatlonship 
with Gar? How do you think she feels about his leaving? 
9. What does the conversation between father and son at tea tell us 

about life in Ballybeg? 
10. What does' Master Boyle's conversation with Gar reveal about their 
relationship and about life In Ballybeg? What Is Master Boyle's 
vision of American society? Why do you think this episode ends 
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as it does? ' ■ 



Episode n • - 

1/ What does the letter from Aunt Lizzie tell us about her? How do 
you react to her attitude toward her husband and Ben? Why is 
it important 'for tier that Gar come to live with them? 
2. What are the attitudes of Ned» Tom, anrf Joe toward each other 
• and tovferd Gar?- What sort of things do §iey talk about? -What. . 

does 'thetr conversation tell you about them and about life in 
^, Ballybeg? . - . ' 
3f Private says about "The Boys" "No one will ever know or under- 
^sta;id the fun there Was; for there. was fun and there was laughing* 
^fool1sh, silly fun and foolish, silly laughingi but what It was 
all about you can't remember, can you?" Wh^t do, you think he 
^'means? - v — 



4. What dp'youmake oflSar's reaction to Katie's visit? Ooes his 
• repetition of Master Boyle's descripti on of American society tell 
you anything? Is he reacting a:ga1nst the society of -against . 
VjICatie as.a person? • " \ 



Episode III ' ^ ^ 

^ r. TheVeTiglQus devotion of the t^cltation of the Rosary |s a alghtly 

ritual In many Irish Homes. How does Gar view this religious 
. ' N ritual? What meaning. If any, does ft have for hlm?^ 

2, What is /the importance of the fishing expeditions^ Lough ^a Oloc 
, CTor to Gar? Why do you think he remembers this as vividly as 
he does? ' ) 

3. . Is the Canqn a caricature of the Priest? What do ycu think he ' 
represents! in his attitude toward Gar and to»«rd S,B.? What 
* ^ - tloe s his pjresence and his conversation telTus about life in 

Ballybeg?J ' K ' 

'4, What does teanOn's final line mean? 

5. What does -p.B.. remerabef most about his son? Why do you 'think he 
tells this memory to Madge and not to -Gar? Do you think Adnt 
' Lizzie's assespent of the O'DonnelTs ~ "kinda cold" - is 
.correct? 

' 6. Madge in her^flnal long speech says that Gar and h1§^ father are . 
"as Tike as two peas." D& you think she Is correct? , 
' -7, Why do you think Gar has to leave? 1 
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General Questions . ' 

1. Discuss the significance of the music for, the meaning of the play? 
jOften musical Interludes slow down the action of a play. Do you 
think that Is true in this play? 

What are the' differences between Public |ar and Private Gar? Do 
you thi/ik that the other characters - or that all people - have 
a Public «nd a Private side? Which is the truer side of the self? 

3. lliis Is a play about memory and memories. What 1s the Importanca 
of memory to an Individual? How true ^re memories? 

4, The play carries a mood of al oneness and loneliness? Are there ^ 
any characters who arfi not lonely? , 

5. Whsit are the significant Images used in the play? ijiow are they 
developed? 

6, Repetition of ccnversati on 'underscores a sense of ritual 1n the 
playc Wha.t Is the effect on the -lives of the characters of these 
rituals? • • 
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7^ Do the insert memory scenes slow down the aciion of tbe play? 
What Is the function of *^ch in relationship to the Gharacter^of 

'8, Several l^times in the play th^re are references to film tecliffl^ues, 
; V Do you think this play would make a good fj.lm? Discuss. 
9, 1 How would you describe the comedy of this play? ^re there any 
/purely comic characters? How' close to tears is the laughter? 
10. Gar's dream of life in American society is based ,on notions | 
derived from imjvies and television. How would you characterize 
his vision of American society? How does bis vision of American 
society differ 'frcm his life in Irelpiid? | ' | 

lU. Gar and S,B. never really con^ into Open Conflict but the tensions 
between father and son are always very near the surface. How would 
- you characterize the relationship between father and son? What-da 
. you think are the causes behind, the relationship they have? What 
Scenes in the play are important in allowing the viewer to discovVr 
the relationship? I - 
12., How effective do you think the memory sequences are in enlarging . 
the scope of the play from the cottage setting? Do you think. . - ;^ 
these scenes are integral to the mean iiig of the play? 
13». In viewing the play, pay particular attention to the facial re- 
actions of Public and private^ How dp these non-verbal reactionj 
tielp to develop meaning? 1 ^ ' ^ 

14. Watch for the blocking of -the characters'. Note" that the director 
has consistently used spatial distance between characters. What 

4 does this tell us? Point out specific examples of such blocking. . 

15. How well dd^^the actors visualize your conception of the characters? 
Discu§s the costuming of the characters y ^ 

16. How effective do you think a recording would be in helping you 
-tjnderstand the play? Notfe, of course, that a videotape can do 

.things that are not possible in a performance of a play in a 
7 ~tHeater,~*for~^ample, cToSeups of character reaction. Would 
this be distracting or helpful? 

17. *Po1nt*outjmd discuss significant speeches >tftich yoq think develop 

the theme of the play^ 
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Rehearsal iooS | 



Literature, In general , and drama , in, particular, pire Invaluable means 
fot stu^nts to gain a nwre natural understanding of another pulture. Stu- 
dents attempting to eiiact a play or a blt^f folklore with scmie telling 
effect must both know Vnd feel' the quality of another culture. They can 
mor/B readily understand how their own culture is both different and similari 
These Ideas became apparent at the rehearsals for this play. 

Hs. Kathleen Jonsson, Stage Manager for the produc/tion, kept a diary 
of rehearsals. I^t Is a detailed look into the workings of the theatre as 
the director ^ind actors come to* terms with the play. '.Relevant excerpts are 
included, here to indicate parti w!ar problems fta^d by American student 
act^iFs in coming to grips with a play about another culture. * • ' / 

. • •. ■ .■ ■ ■ ■ . . 

First Rehearsal ^ 

^- . I ■ ' ( ■ t 

* The purpose of tonight '^-rehearsal will be to, listen to the voices ' 

In ensemble - making music. The director, J. G* Godwin, .wants th"e 

cast to learn and experience Bri an. Fri el's words anll^notes, episode 

by eptsode going from general to specific rather than act by act. . 

All the women in the play mirror-each bther^ Madge, is, above all, 
female; Liz^ is a brassy female. F^ublic and Private should "play 
off" the women. ^ - . 

Character's the key to the style of the play. The director wants 
the actors to^flnd the humor of the play and enjoy It. The key to 

this is to work, at getting the character, not to try to explain the. 

i ' 

character^ . 

i--- - i ■ ■■ 

Mood Is very important in this play« Mu(^h Is left unsaid and the 
audience must see- this. Basically, it 1^ a play about memory^ 

^ The actors discover that Friel uses great economy of words - adjec- - 
. tives, adverbs, pronouns. a' 

Public must listen to Private as if he 1s^ visualizing^ his own inner 
^ thoughts. ^ ' ' 

I ■ 1 ■ 

Npte to Madge: Madge Is constant busy, working* oc|f;upied. f4er , 
presencft.shpuld be pervasive; therefore, her interruptions are' 
important- When she interrupts Gar, only PulJlic responds; Private 
Is subjugated. , . .What are ^ the two sides of Madge like - her own 
public an^ private? 



,is, thaet , something 
your tea right 
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Irish people of tep switch/in the middle of a sentence to an entirely 
^ V^l^ferent; thought. The actors are being thrown by this convention. 

Note to Madge: Why has she raised Gar? Wh^ doejs Madge lovi? . 

ijiere i-s unity, in the "tea" sequence. The point 
else Is obviously on your mind if you don't drink* 
■ . ■ ■■ away.- . " • ' • ■ 

■ • , ■ . ■ . _ 

Note to Private: What does Private do while Public talks to Madge? 

^1>te cast has questions about the meaning of the line "It is now 
sixteen years since I saw the Queen of France . . ." but the director 
_^do esn*t want to try for an interpretation so soon. He wants the cast 
to formulate their own ideas. ' ^ . 

Note from the Stage Manager: There is a great deal of love in the 
play. > 

Father and son relationship: Embarrassment. Can't teach tWp bid s 
dogs new tricks. In Eugene O'Neill's LONG DAYS'.^OURNEY INTO NIGHT 
it's the iiil^e of "can't change the spots on a leopard's back." 

^Does Gar use singing to divert his struggle? 

Note from the Director: |pn*t force for results; study the -feelings. 

Boyle and Con are mirrors of each other; Madge and Kate are mirrors 
of each other; Li zzie^^tqd^Mary are mirrors of each other. 

Second Rehearsal ] i ^ ^ 

- W6 listen to music - Irbh music. Some lyrics are not clear but the 
. ' music creates a mood^ The reactions of the c^^t to -the music ~ 
I melancholy, sensitive, qu^et, soothing, longing. 

Concept for lizzies Shte's with all the other Gallagher girls ^ dead 
exeejjt that she's the only oiv§ aliVe» 

Liz?ie wants Ggr as JieH Qwn^aby« Underneath is a mixture* of admira- 



tion and antagonism for S.B, 0* Donnelly 



We Took at slides of the Irish countryside. They're very poignant - 
jopen land, two women walking along a road; calm beauty,; hills and 
fences - Beautiful but lonely. y ' 




Third Rehearsal . 

' • The director asked |he cast to. give him a suinroaryi of their individual- 
backgro£jnds~5!^ducatTorrrNceJ^<'^^ He tells them 

to t>eg1n usijig library sot^rcyss to get deeper itislghts into Irish cuti; 

Episode III opens with a ritual - the rosary sd the, Director wants to 
give everyone a ritual to participate in so they«^ relate to it 
better. 'Th^re is a heavy emphasis on ritual |nd routine in the play. 

Note for ^ivate:^^e^TOry plays tricks on u§ so watch pr purposeful 
• contradictions In |he ;script. 

i^at type of iiouse do these people live in? 

Questions for the cast - What character in the play is not in 4 state 
of loneliness? " ^ 

The director talks with the actors about planning inl thei^^ imagina- 
, *tiahs what each character would be doing when he or J|je is off-stage. 

katie asks a question - Does Katie know Private Ga»^? 

Unity - "Silence is the eneny." ■ ■ . j 

The director ask? the cast aboutVheir reactions to the play. 
Private talks of V' longing": Public says "Public has to leave* but 
.Private wants to stay," , : ; i ^ 

The boys are *a trlo^ j Joe is torn between fidelity to the boys and 
loyalty to Gar^. The Boys have separated froiAhe others in the cast. 
Th^ sit together, a table apart "from the others. ^ 

Key - All characters have a public and private side. i 

j It. Is a realistic play but the set - hopefully - will be nostalgic 



and poetic^ 



Fourth Rehearsal ' 

How does Madge. satisfy the needs of her two men - spoils them, bosses 
them, feeds them, acts confident? 

Question to the cast - Why haven't the characters learned to express 
their love? " ' 

Pervasive unity Barrenness • 78 



The director wants t? leave the audience with- the thought - "What's 
going to happen to jthese people?" • ■ ' * * 

Frlel's u^e bf the "roan" as>1n Private's "aw, man - c'raon man" Is 
. different from our use of the term.. I.t's more 41 ke "Oh, Godv" ^ 

Fifth Rehearsal 

Qiiestion— Why did S.B/ wait till 40 to get ma cried? Irish men, J 
particularly in the country d1stricts,|have a tendfncy to n^rry ikte. 

The acto»^s are blocking ttieraselves In symmetrical patterns which I 

thitik Is J^^i ;^itempt at sonie kind of order. 

'V\ i \ ■ • : , " ■ ;' " ■ ■■ ^ 

Gar Is a. shy;-aggress1ve Romantic: 

■ ■ , • , j , _ . ■ . ■ • , ■ ^ 

Sixth Rehearsal. I , > ' 

The cast goes through the ritual of the rosary. The purpose Is 
I the ritualistic feellrigs and pattern, yet retain the hi^h aspectjof 
Involvejjent In ritual 

Note to Lizzie: She*s looking for the son she never had to "save 
her. She's impulsive, a toucher, a cliff-hanger. Con is quiet and 
patient. Ben does not get emotionally involved. 

^ Cinematic j mages throughout the play. \ .1 

*- ' ' ... , \ ' ,. '~ 

What is attractive about Lizzie? ' \ 

* Hej" desire to be foved yet her inability to show it; * 
Her sense of humor and funu* 



get 
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Her sense herself; 
Her femininty; ; 
■Her vulnerability. I 
Laughter covers; the very serious underside. 

Seventh Rehearsal - 

We^re working tcTnight on getting the emotion of the chapters; the 
cast must stop Intel lectualizing them. 

important line "Won't the house be quiet soon enough?" / ' ■- \ 

Eighth Rehearsal * " * ' 

Members of the cast who have lesslifif- da^ill t^ve a tough time fitting 
t, probably because they're not here to see'^ll the emtiona^l flow. 



Gar pl|ys imaginary games all the t|»e« 
, Image of America from the play - restlessness. * 

Ninth Rehearsal * v . 

• ■ •• . J ■ ; ■ '- v - ■ . .i ■ 

It's notf a pessimistic pJ ay; it's an optimistic one. 

Nobody calls S,B. by hi/ first name except the Canon and Haster Boylel 

, Why? • :„..'. 

\ 1^ did S,B. go to Katie's wedding? • 

Tenth Rehearsal ^ i ' 

Director's note to all |he actorss- "l^n't^ljy afraid t|.get the lilt 
of the language." ; ' 

« ^ The Director 'adds songs for The Boys - bawdy street songs* ^ 
Various actors nwst relate to things on t|e stage. 

S.B. - The shop; Madge -The scullery; Public - The bedroom; 
Private T Everything. , 

Eleventh Jehearsal ■ ' 4 

The Director wants the actors to develop body attitudes toward the 
other aclors, to establish their Individual relationship^ ^0 theW 
environ(bents. ^ J ^\ 

■ Note from the director: S.B.'s presence b? felt throughout x 
. ^, : the play. , ' 'i, , 'I - 

Twelfth Rehearsal i ' « 

pi||ector*s note to Lizzie: As you progress In the scene, become mbife 
. Irish. Pronunciation of Gar changes; touch people more and more as ^ 
the scene goes on. 

Lizzie's line concerning "Bonzo" will be changed to "Bozo"; our 
audience will relate to it better. 

Running through the scene. Private canes off with an Irish brogue 
Jthat maderus all laughs -Funny how creative ideas emerge by them- 
selves when you are 'fatigued — possibly because instinct is 
predominatingw 

Thirteenth Rehearsal 1 

TJtis play has nev^r been made into a movlek Irbolcal ty, it reads 



like a scenario. 



^Private* can smoke cigarettes If he wants; tut if he does it weans that 
public doesn't — for a reason. , % i 

Fourteenth Rei|earsa1 • 

The Director has added a pantoinine dream sequence before the dial|)gue 
In Episode 11. During the lirst ver§e of the song, lights go to half, 
then slow fade. The second Wae, SlB. enters kitchen from the shop; 
looks around, sighs, then exlt?^ into shop.' Third verse Katie enters- ' 
from the scullery door, floats into Gar's bedroom, stayid^ by his 
a moment watching him, then joins him on the bed. He Vol Is over oji Ills 
side (rejecting her — his back tocher) and she gets upland crosses 
to scullery door. "Oust bel'ore her exits, she tyms back tmd says (after 
■* the final note of the song), "Goodby Gar." She goes ot£< Then Madge , 
comes in irarae*diately (she is the transition frrn the 'dream into reality), 
hears Gar's music, frowns. lovingly and exits. The re|t of the Action 
continues- as written by Friel. - 

Fifteenth Rehearsal . 



Tremendous self -consciousness in actqrs while forking out the blocking 
foic the recall love scene. - x 

Sixteenth Rehearsal * 

' PubllC' has gotten a haircut. It changes his whole appearance. 

Important Point: Private's line about Boyle - "He's a sorry w;'eck too." 
. Who else is? * , ■ ^ ' * . 

Seventeenth Rehearsal 

Director's note to Private: Get meaning not only through the use of ^. 
volume. Get intensity through the quality of speech and the rate. ^ 
Don't just use volume; but at the same time don't Ipse, the projection , 
of the character. ■ 

Pervasive feeling - Private's line to Boyle - "There's something about 

— —you- -y^-- V*- r-- ' - -^-^-^---L: .' ... .... 

Important lir^: Public's . , for no reason at all except ttiat 
we - that you - were happy. \ D'you remember? - D':|fOu-raiiember?" 

Eighteenth Rehearsal I 

DirectOf*^ note to all actors: Watch out for anticipations ; it makes 
for sJoppiness. * 

SI ' - • , 



thie about Llziie: Even the brash characters are likeable. || 

' Props In eating scene - perhaps soup or sane kind of stew with bread 
' • win make this scene easier for the actors tp talk and 'eat at the same 
» time - always a headache. 

Ml netefenth Rehearsal < ' 

Me discuss th^ fact that the concerto is a nondescript plece^ of music; 
yet It's supposed to rip the guts out'of fiar. Why? Possibly because 
Gar's first •exposure to It might have been at Katie's >\puse.. ^ X 
• I«|^arned today that Dr. HanlonH<on*t be able to play this role of 
f Master Boyle because of a kidney operation coming up. That^s too bad - 

he was good for the role and related excellently to the other actors. 
\ Now what??? ' ; . ' „ 



♦rTonight's rehearsal was a turning point. Lots of things are working; 

^a lot of things got done. Patterns are being established- ' 

■ " ■ ■ ■' .*■ . ' - ^ ■ ' ■ " ' ■ • > ' 

Twentieth Rehearsal . - 

■ t' \ . ■ .■ ■ . ' ' ) ■ " ■ ■ 

Con is excfllent at following through visually. The Lizzie scene really 
came together tonight. 

Direcftor's note: Everybody In, this scene plays off Li zzie- 

Twenty-First^ Rehearsal * 

Canon's line ~ "Ther|^*s hope for you yet ," , V 
Hope for life?, Hope for winning a game of checkerjs?' V 
We actually have to choreograph the voices in the rosary section.' 
Interesting collage of sound. 

A new Master Boyle and everyone has to adjust The new Boyle got * 
absorbed, concentrating, and leaned on a beam. It almost fell over. 
He forgot it was only a flimsy set piece. It s true - a set becomes 
your home 'after a while. * • 

Twenty-Second Rehearsal ' _ i • 

Today most of the Theatre Departmer^tshowed up for "Official Set-Up, " 

We worked on the set from 10:00 A.M. until f4 00 P.M. . There^s" 

still, quite* a bit left to do: but the cast got together and worked , 
' physicallyi. Me worked hard - good vibes in this show. / 

' f ■• • 

Twenty-Third f^hearsal 

^ireptor's oote: The play ends with an "impression" not a de^ 




.,.\ ' / ■ 



■ ■ ■ . * V s 



.the last scene has to give the/audieace a kick in the guts 20 iDinut'es 
. after they leave "the auditorium, '\ 

Tw^fitAf-Fourth* Rehearsal - ■ ' . . , [ 

• ■ ■•' ..■ ■ ■ . ' , 

* Thlra«^- scene dialogue overlaps are better. Director Is' working 




'ity tjut doesn't want to lo^e the feeling in the .scene. 
> .Boyle scene note from the Director: Don't get too heavy too early 
. i'h scehe. - ■ . - ' ' 

Twenty-Fifth Rehearsal ' , - 

Director Vhptes:. Think lov^tand use that. attitude. ' 

I want more variety, "fiive me more of a pathetic 
. quality^ Temper the strtdentness but don't lose 
- »• t aggressiveness.' > 

Lots of work sti-ll has' to be dona on the seti but-, from wy own point of view, 
we have a pretty good play; Bolt^ need to be tightened here and .Jhere,: alid 
people tieed confidence; but- there's a good feel^nj in the case and crew. 
•We ^ 1 1 be. th^re- for opeiil ng tbmorrow. We * ve, beqn known t6 have &(;compl 1 shed 
miracljes in twenty-four 'houVs* *• V 



■ ■v" ' AnglO' > Ir1sK Drama ' ' ' 

" ' ' ..While there were plays performed thr^l^ghout Ireland 4n 'the 19th century^ . 

. - modern Irish drama feally jates fr«3n a/day in 1887 when William ^tler Yeats, 

. Edirard Martyn and Lady Augusta Gregory irot in' Cpot^ Park, Lady JGregqry's heme 

^ ' tn Co . Ga)way„ T^fieir discussion led to the foojiding pf the Ii^ish . Literary 

^, theatre \^hicH in a few years' was to become the international ly acclaimed 

/ K|4/ib^; Theatre. ; : 1 ; : ' ' ; / 

*• > Ideal.i St ^c but determined, the Pounders stated theTf hopes in an impor- , 

> ' tant ftoif;es to published ^-n 1898: ' ' : V ' * ^ ■ 

^. . . ' l^fe^hope ^to f'ind in Ireland an' uncprrupt^d and imaginative 

' . * V audience trained .tc?( listen by i'ts /pas si on^^ 

: / believe that our ^d^Si re to briiig upon the stagF the deeper . .. ' • 
^ \|"houghts and emot<c(ns of ^Ireland will insure for^ us^a . . 

iolerant we;}come... . \ .We will show th^t Ireland is not • 
Ihe home ot bui^foonery and- easy sentiment as it has-been 
represented, but the home of an ancient idealism. -We are 
;• , .> ' f confiti^nt of. the support of all Irish petiple who are, weary . 
*'-^» :.:' of if)isrep>esentat*ion.- . . * ' - . 




small Acting company was assembled and tbsse part,ttme actors were trained 
by. two Dublin brothers William and. Frank Fay. 'The actors were trained in a 
natur-al style of acting and speaking' which studiously avoided the histrionic 
bombast then current in the theatre. 

The^suQcess of tHje Abbey Theatre in dublin led to tours in England and 
the Uniied States, Shortly after the birth^of the Irish Free State in 19^2,' 
the Abbey Th*eatre became the first English speaking theatre to receive a 
government 'subsidy. * ' , •. 

^ Dublin as a city fostered dr-amatic activity, both acclaiming and damning 
the dramatists. Riots broke out following the first production of ' 
John MiVlihgton Synge's PLAYBOY OF THE'WESTERN WORLD in "[907 and again in 
1926 at the premier. of Sean O'Casey's THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS. 

In the 1950* s, the Abbey Theatre buildirjg v^as destroyed by fire. Al- 
thoqgh plans were immediately started for the jiew theater, it was not until 
1966 that' the new theater was ccMnple ted. 

iri addition to the Abbey Theatre, Dublin boasts several other important - 
theatres, most notably the Gate Theatre founded by Hilton Edwards and 
Wichaet MacLiammoi'r,. Popular professional entertainment is offered at the * 
Gaiety, the Eblana, ^ind the Olympia; Irish- 'drama in- Irish is presented at 
the An DairtgrTand numerous pocke't theatres throughout tl\e city present -populai 
and experimental drama; It was at the Pike Theatre that the nrst Englisli- 
speaklng production of Samuel Beckett's WAIf lfiG FOR GOlJOT was given." The 
Annual Dublin Theatre Festival is a delight for playgoers who can see a 
different play performed fay. Internationa.! ly known artists every night for ' 
two weeks , . 

Irish theater has given to the'world many internationally acclaimed 
dramatist|5 - John Mill ington Synge, William Butler Yeats, S^n O'Casjey*'' 
Lady Gregory i Paul -Vincent Carroll, Brendan Behan, Brian Friel. Among actors 
and agtress)^ who 1;rained and performed in- Ireland are the following interna- 
tionally known players:' Barry Fi tzgeral d,' Sarah *Af1 good, Ors^n Welles, . 
Geraldine Fitzgerald^ Slobhan McKenna. Arthur Shi el ds , - FiannpU Fl anagan. 



• . • V "% • * Biographical Background 

*^ian Friel was born in Onagh, Co«, Tyron^, Northern .Ireland' on- . 
January 5,. .1929. His father ^as a teacher- and shprtly af ter Brian's birth 
the -family mi>ved to Derry where the father accepted 'a position in: the Long 



Tower School. 

Following his graduattoi from the schoal in which his father taught, 
Brian, 'lik^ many other Irish hoys, entered St. Patrick's College, Maynooth, 
to stucty for the priesthood. Although he received a Bachelor of Arts from- 
there iji 1948, he became disillusioned with the idea of the "priesthood and 
in 1949-50 studied -at St. Joseph's Training College in Belfast to ^r^epare 
for a \career in teaching, v ' - 

^* For the greater part of the next two decades he ta^^ght in the primary . 
and Intermediate schools in Derry. - 4 • 

In 1962, his first collection of short stoHes, SAUCER OF LARKS, was 
published. During this time he was also writing a series of radio playsi In 
1963, under a graitt from the Northern Ireland Arts Council, he went to \ 
Minrieapolis to study and observe the- work of Tyrone Guthrie. It wa* here * 
that Frlel learned about the reality of the theater anddeveloped his ideas 
concerning the role of the dramatist. According to Frie'f the firs't ^nction 
of the djMmatlst |s "to entertain, to have audiences enjoy themselve*^, to , 
move them emotionally, to make them laugh ajid cry and 'gasp a^ hold their 
breath arid sit on the edge of their seats*" 

. His fourth play, PHIUDELPHIA, HERE I COME!, was first produced at the 
Gate Theatre^ Dublin for the 1964 Dublin Theatre Festival, David Merrick 
brought it tO|Broadway in 1966 where Friel was acclaimed as a playiright in 
the tradition ^f Synge and O'Casey. Subsequent plays produced in Ireland or 
New Yo?*k inrludet THE LOVES, QF CASS "MA6UIRE (1966), LOVERS (1968), CRYSTAL. 
AND FOX (1968) » THE MUNDY SCH£ME (T969),-^nd FREEDOM OF THE CITY (1973). * . 
VOLUNTEERS, his latest play, premiered at M Jbbey Theatre, Dublin, in- 1975.- 

.In'hls last two rI ays, Brian Friel has addressed" hi msejf more directly 
to the'liorthern Ireiand situation than het has in the past. His more usual 
appr.ooch :js to examine t'he cultural, social, and spiritual forces which con-t 
trabut^ to the making of Irelan^ ashe knows It, The hallmarks of a Friel 
play are huinorB sometimes bVoad* sometimes Bittersweet, sometimes sardonic j 
but always compassionate. A : ^ .v; * 

At present Brian priel lives In Co. Donegal, Eire with wife and^four 
children. , . ' - 



Furthe r Readlnfis in^ Anglo-Irish Literature for s£udents 

■TO . ■ ^ ' 



Drama 



Friel, Brian 
Gregory, lady Augfusta 

Johnston, Denis : 
Keantt B» 

0' Casey, Sean 

Robinsoni Lennox 1^ 
Synge , John Mi 1 1 ington 

I • ■ - - ■ '■' : ' 

Yeats, William Butler 
Carrofl, Paul Vincent 

Biography 

Behan; Brendan t , 
Bowen, Elizabeth 
0',Casey, Sean 
O'Connor,' Franlf 

Q'Crohan, Tom^lH* 
<0'Faola1n, Se^h 
b'Sullivan, Maurice 
Yeat's,*WiniarJ Butler 



Poetry 
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THE LOVES OF CASS HAGUIRE V 

i^ISING OF THE MOON 
SPREADING THE NEWS 

THE OLD LADY SAYS NO : 

SIVE 
THE FIELD 

JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK ' 
JHE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 

THE WHITEHEADED BOY *, 

THfe PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
RIDERS TO THE SEA . * . 

« BAILEES STRAND 
CATHLEEN;NI HOULIHAN 

SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE , 
THE WHITE STEED 



■J 



BORSTAL BOY 

BOWEN'S COURT 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

AN ONLY CHILD 
MY FATHER'S SON 

THB ISLANDMAN 

VIVE MOIJ 

TWENTY YEARS\A-GROWING 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

^ . • \ " ^ 



Among the poets whdse work might appeal to students are the following 



lOtK^century wi teri 



° • * Joseph Campbell | 
Austin Clarke 
• Padraic *c6lum" 
Seamas Heaney 
• Patrick Kavanagh 
" ThoiTias Kijisella 



\ ■ ■ ; ■ ■ \ 
\ 



82. 



John Montague - 
' William Butler Yeats 

Eavan, Bdland ^ 

Early Irish poetry, written tn Irish, is available in translation and is 
to be found ij most anthologies of Irish Literature. The rjiost readable trans 
lation of the Irish Epic, THE TAIN,' is by Thomas Kinsella. 



Fiction ' 

Brown, Christj^ 
Friel, Brian 
Johns tort, Jennifer 

Joyce, James 

' Kavangh, Patrick 
* Lavin, Mark 
Macken, Walter 

McGahern, John 
Moore i Bria*n 

.' A' 

* O'Brien, Flann 
O'Brien, Edna 

*. ■ . . ' ^ 

O'JConnor, Frank 
0*Vaoiain, Sean 
O'Flafierty, Liam 



DOWN ALl^ THE DAYS 

SAUCER OF LARKS ' * 

THE GATES 

THE CAPTAINS AND THE KINGS^ 
DUBLINERS 

A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN 
TARRY FLYNN , ' 

SHORT STORIES 

THE SCORCHING WIND \ . 

SEEK THE FAIR UND 

THE SILENT PEOPLE . ' 

THE BARRACKS , 
THE DARK. - " 

CATHOLItS 

THE EMPEROR OF ICE CREAM. 

THE LONELY PASSION OF JUDITH, HEATINE 

AT SWIM TWO BIROS- 
THE THIRD POLICEMAN 

THE COUNTRY GIRLS ' J 
THE GIRL WITH GREEN EYES 

SHORT ST0R1E5 . 

SHORT STORIES . 

THE INFORMER " 
FAMINE 
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■ :-. ' ■ ^, ■ ^ 84. 

T ^^DESCRIPTIONS" 



In The American Dregm 



•XT 

"i As social conditipns become more e'qual, the nuigber of persons increases 



who, although they are neither rich nor powerful jBW<)wg!f; to e great | 

Influence o^er their fellows, have nevertheless acquired or x'^^i^f^d^uffici 
education and fortune to satisfy their own warits. They owe nothing to any man, ' - 
they j expect nothing from3^^ man; they acquire the habit of always considering 
themselves as standing alone, and they are apt to imagine that their whole- 
destiny is in their own hands. . * ♦ 

^ Thus not only does donocracy make every man forget his ancestors, but it 
hides his descendants and separates his contemporaries from him; it throws 
htm back forever upon himself alone and threatens in the end to confini^ him - . 
. entirely within the solitude Of his own hf art. ' 

■ .' ■ ■ . ..: ' ■ V . - . ■ ■'• , ' , ■ ■• I 

, ♦ . the citizens q1 a democracy . y ^^fee^ themselves subject to the jian© 
weakness and the same dangers; and t|?eir interest, as well as their sympatf^ 
makes it a rule with theoi to lend one anotheV asiistance wlien required. The . • 
more^equiil social conditi ens become, the more oo n»n display this reciprocal \ 
dispositioh'to .oblige each other= In democracies no great benefit's are conferred, 
but good offices are constantly. rendered; a mkn seldom displays Self-devotion, 
but all men are ready to be of sfervice to one another. • 

< • 

Alexis de Tocqueville ; 



jrfhence all/ this passion towards confoxTnity anyway? — diversity is the Word. . 
*f* Leh man keef^' hi s^Jiiany parts and you'll haVe no tyrant states. W|y, if they' 
' follow this conformity business they'll end up by forcing me, an Jnw'sible man,- • , 

fo become white, which Is not a color but the lack of/on*e. Must I strive to- - 'X^^^'^ 
■ ward colorlessness? But'* seriously, and ^fif^hout snobbery, think' of. what the* 



world wou-ki lose if ^hat should, happen. America .|s W(^ven of maliy strands; I . 
J^kld-Mcoghlie^thm an6 jLetiJt so:m tha^t . . 

is th^ great tr^h of jour ^untry orof any country. Life is to be lived, | 
not controlled-, arjd- humanity 1s^ by contimiing, to play^-ih Jface of -certain- 
defeat, ., :Ourrf^ite is 'to' beconle.,one, ancLyet raany^-- This is not 'prophecy, *but «* 
desc/?ipti,cvi«'f ~ . * ' . . ^ ,^ ^ ' V • ' 
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